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*TYREX is 2 collective trademark of TYREX INC. for rayon tire yarn and cord. 
Trademark of American Viscose Corporation. Patents Pending 
, Pe 
j & . NEW CAR PLEASURE WITH AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 
This is a most exciting vear in automotive history. Major contributors to the luxury and 
wrformance of the new models are Avisco products. Avisco ravon is in upholstery. head 
% } i I ; 
\ ' linings, carpets, seat padding, air filters, fan belts. Tires you ll ride on are made with super 
~~ T™ t ; tough rYREX* rayon tire yvarn Your sport shirt made with new Avron high strength rayon. 
‘ ! Truth is. whether vou drive. fly, walk or just sit. you mav eniov it more because of Avisco fibers. 
\ Other important produs ts of American Viscose chemistry include a wide variety of cellophanes 
for special uses from red meats and eggs to bakery products and cigarettes. And Avistrap,f 


super-strong rayon strapping for shippers. Look to AVISCO fibers and packaging films for new ideas. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New York 1. New York 


; Lit 





Make f rayon filament and staple fiber TYRF xX ravon tire yarn ¢ phane, acetate yarns. ce//ulose bands and casings plastics 


Associated Companies (50% Owned): Chemstrand Corp. * Ketchikan Pulp Co. ¢ AviSun Corp. 
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Strategically located piggyback ramps 


-- another godt reason for shipping Rock Island 


The optimum piggyback service combines 
the efficiency of long hauls by rail, the 
economy of short hauls by truck. What 
makes this ideal combination possible is 
the existence of piggyback facilities in 
numerous key areas. 

The Rock Island map above shows how 
piggyback ramps blanket the system— 
and how, if the destination of your ship- 
ment is outside Rock Island territory, you 
can reach into every corner of the nation 
through Rock Island’s direct interchanges 
with other railroads. 








So capitalize on this complete transpor- 
tation service. Next time you ship piggy- 
back, ship via the Rock Island railroad. 
Get the benefit of strategically located 
ramps and direct interchange points... 
plus equipment engineered to meet your 
plus the services of ex- 
.plus 


requirements... 
perienced, conscientious personnel.. 
a shipping plan that best fits your needs. 

Your Rock Island traffic representa- 
tive will be glad to help you put this effec- 
tive combination to work. Why don’t you 
get in touch with him today, or consult... 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


A. J. FERRELL 





Freight Traffic Manager 
La Salle Station, Chicago 5 
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Everything for your 
offset duplicator 





Plates of every description and size, preparation and 
duplicating supplies—you name it, Colitho, the world’s 
most complete line, has it. Streamline your purchasing 
and at the same time receive the kind of quality and per- 
formance only the matched Colitho line is capable of 
producing. Consult the yellow pages or write for the name 
of the Colitho dealer nearest you: The Colitho Division, 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Manufacturing Company, 
1111 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, New York. 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific tnc., Duarte, Calif. 











NOW! A BUILT-FOR- 
BUSINESS TRUNK 
WITH BUMPER-LEVEL 










LOADING! 61 
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CHEVROLET  ; 





The most surprising thing about this 
new Chevy trunk is that it’s even 
bigger than it looks. That’s because 
practically every inch of its cubic 
capacity is usable space. The first 
thing we did was move the spare tire 
up out of the way onto a raised plat- 
form. Then we built a deep well into 
the floor where the gas tank usually is 
(the tank’s been m wtih forward out 
of the way along with the tire), to 
give you 15% greater height for stack- 
ing luggage and odd-size objects. And 
to make sure this would be the most 
practical trunk ever, we lowered the 
loading height right down to the 
bumper! (Chevy’s also wonderfully 


The fleet car America likes to 


do business with! eZ 





easy to joad from the side—thanks to 
its extra-wide deck lid.) 

You'll find that the rest of this 
Chevy for ’61 makes every bit as good 
sense as the trunk. Those easier-to- 
get-into door openings, for instance, 
that are as much as half a foot wider. 
The higher, more comfortable seats. 
And the extra leg room in the front— 
plus greater foot room in the back. 
These are just a few of the many built- 
for-business benefits that will help you 
get more out of your Chevy from the 
time you buy it till the day you trade 
it in. See your dealer soon for all the 
details. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Significance of Trade 


To the Editor: I am called upon to 
read many editorials and speeches, but 
seldom do I have the opportunity to 
read a piece as thoughtful as “Trade: 
The Willing Servant” (December). 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
President 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


Magic Indeed! 


To the Editor: Do you have any de- 
partment for people who disagree with 
your articles? In my opinion, Clarence 
B. Randall’s “Myth of the Magic Ex- 
pense Account” (August 1960) is out 
of order. American business does not 
squander money on foolishness as the 
article intimates. A corporation in the 
highest tax bracket contributes 48 
cents of each dollar when a customer 
is taken out for dinner and cocktails. 
No well-managed company allows its 
men to throw money away. 

Mr. Randall is not willing to admit 
that the chorus girl, the maitre de, 
and the bartender are just as much a 
part of our economy as the stock- 
broker and the banker. Without ex- 
pense accounts, this type of entertain- 
ment could not survive. In addition, 
65 to 70 per cent of the price of liquor 
is tax which goes right back to support 
our Government. 

Our nation is great because every 
livewire company spends money to 
make money. If Mr. Randall is correct, 
then let’s go all the way—no deduc- 
tions for advertising or anything that 
might build business. Then let him see 
how we could get ourselves into the 
darnedest depression this country ever 
aw. 

PAuL L. HOLENSTEIN 
President 
Prudential Diversified Services 
sutte, Mont. 


Carried to extremes, any policy can 
have unhappy consequences—a point 
Mr. Randall himself was making in his 
article. In any case, the editors wel- 
come criticism both pro and con, and 
readers are urged to consider our Let- 
ters column an open forum for their 
comments. 


ANUARY 


The Man in Purchasing 


To the Editor: As a long-time sub- 
scriber and reader of DuN’s REVIEw— 
and national chairman of the commit- 
tee on public relations of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents—I 
want to express my enjoyment of “The 
Myth of the Slick Purchasing Agent,” 
by Clarence B. Randall (October). 
You would be amazed at the scores of 
letters I have received from members 
of the purchasing profession all over 
the country, commenting on the sig- 
nificance this article has for the mah 
in purchasing. 

M. B. EuUBANKS, JR. 
Director of Purchasing and Trans- 
portation 
Riegel Textile Corp. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


To the Editor: “The Myth of the Slick 
Purchasing Agent” is certainly a justi- 
fiable and interesting article. I am 
amazed, however, that either Mr. Ran- 
dall or the editors of DuN’s REVIEW 
would allow the description of the 
potential salesman to appear. 

The day of the fast-talking, back- 
Slapping, ignoramus, couldn’t-get- 
a-job-any-other-way salesman is as 
much a thing of the past as the slick 
purchasing agent. No marketing ex- 
ecutive would even consider hiring “a 
senior or two of suave manners and 
supple tongue, making usually only 
average grades.” I regret deeply that 
you seem to think that these attitudes 
or outward characteristics ever al- 
lowed recruiting officers to recognize 
potential salesmen and marketing ex- 
ecutives. 

GERALD MINTZ 
Vice-President of Sales 
Williams Steel & Supply Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wrapping It Up 


To the Editor: Congratulations on 
‘““‘Management’s Big Job in Packaging,” 
which certainly does justice to the 
high standards of reporting long as- 
sociated with Dun’s REvVIEw. 

H. S. WARMFLASH 
Director of Public Relations 
Package Research Laboratory 
Rockaway, N. J. 
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52 pages of facts and photographs 


show why Kentucky s industrial growt? 


iS Ovulstripping ial al *halelaleL average 


Discover why 


BIG THINGS | 
are happening 
in Kentucky! 


Do you know’ why Kentucky’s indus- 
trial growth since 1947 totals 138%, 
as against 89% for the rest of the 
nation? Why new power plants are be- 
ing built at a record rate—one of them 
to be the largest in the world? Why the 
nation’s fastest-growing chemical com- 
plex is in Kentucky? 

These questions — and many, many 
more -—— are answered in a new 52-page, 
full-color brochure. It’s full of facts 
and photographs which describe Ken- 
tucky’s unique combination of advan- 
tages — its location, transportation 
facilities, water resources, raw mate- 
rials, manpower, 
financing plans. 


research facilities. 


if you are considering a new plant 
location, write for this brochure today. 
Just clip the coupon to your business 
letterhead. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


KENTUCKY 


eeeeeecaeeaoan eee eeeeseeeeee eee eeeeeee 
Division of Industrial Promotion 
320-1 State Capitol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the new 52-page, full- 
color KENTUCKY BROCHURI 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address—— ) am 
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Looking for materials to do it better? 
Time- and cost-saving fabrication 
methods? Solutions to “‘cost of pos- 
session’’ problems? Answers to these 


= and other important questions are 
) yours for the asking when you rely on 
Ryerson. Metalogics brings you the 


counsel of experienced specialists in 
steel, aluminum, plastics, and metal- 


erks uU working machinery ...and the bene- 
fit of their nationwide, daily experi- 

ence with a wide variety of problems. 

But that’s only part of the exciting 


your profits with rience 


your Ryerson representative soon. 


top technical help sininaiiiids 


of giving optimum value 





for every purchasing dollar. 
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STEEL * ALUMINUM: PLASTICS +» METALWORKING MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the <p Stee! Family 







METALOG/CS 





PLANT SERVICE CENTERS BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * SPOKANE * WALLINGFORD 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


INVENTORIES: 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 
SALES: 

FAILURES: 


THE YEAR 1961 has opened in the 
midst of a downturn in over-all busi- 
ness activity that will continue at least 
through early spring, when some signs 
of recovery will begin to appear. The 
second haif of the year will bring a 
steady but cautious upward move- 
ment towards the pre-recession peaks 
set early in 1961. 

During the first six months, the 
economy will feel the effects of more 
inventory liquidation, declines in new 
plant and equipment outlays, and un- 
enthusiastic consumer spending. This 
will be softened somewhat, however, 
by continued strength in construction 


outlays and gains in Government 
spending. 
Total physical production is un- 


likely to hit a new peak any time 
this year. 


Currently about 6 per cent below 
the record of 111 (1957=—100) set 
in January 1960, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction will continue to dip in the 


Durables 
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months ahead, reaching a low point 
of 99 or 100 in March or April—10 
per cent below last January’s peak. 
In terms of the production index, the 
current recession will last longer than 
the 1957-58 downturn, though the 
extent of the decline will not be as 
great. 

As in recent months, the continu- 
ing decrease in over-all production 
will stem mainly from reductions in 
the output of household durables, au- 
tomobiles, steel, coal, and machinery. 
Soft goods will also show dips, 
though these will be more moderate. 


Modest increases in new orders will 
nudge output up in the months ahead, 
but no significant rise in steel produc- 
tion is likely before April. 


The first quarter of 1961 will prob- 
ably find steel mills operating some- 
where between 55 and 60 per cent of 
rated capacity, up somewhat from the 
slightly less than half-capacity rate 
that prevailed in the final weeks of 
1960. 


Manufacturers’ Profits 
on the Decline corporate 


Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 





LAGGING SALES /iave been primarily responsible for manufacturers’ narrowing profit 
margins recently. More dips in both sales and profits are likely. 


JANUARY 1961 





Business men stepping up reductions this quarter 
Increases in prospect through late winter 
Retail sales in months ahead close to last year’s levels 


Totals up over year ago for tenth straight month 


Although good gains in steel out- 
put will appear in the second quarter 
of 1961, the second half of the year 
will show much more strength than 
the first six months, since most steel 
users will be buying more actively. 


Sharp declines from a year earlier 
are in prospect for first-quarter auto 
production. 


The auto industry entered the new 
year with stocks of unsold new cars 
at near-record levels. This means that 
unless there is a really sharp upsurge 
in dealers’ sales, output in the first 
three months of 1961 will remain at 
the reduced December 1960 level or 
sink even lower. In addition, produc- 
tion, which during the first quarter of 
1960 was especially high following 
the steel strike, will show declines 
from a year earlier ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

But once the first quarter has 
passed, automotive production will 
probably show appreciable gains 
through to the end of the year, though 
for the year as a whole, a decline of 
somewhere around 10 per cent from 
1960 is likely. 


The rate of inventory liquidation 
will accelerate in the first quarter, 
then subside in the months immedi- 
ately following. 

The decline in business inventories 
that began late last summer will be- 
come even more severe during the 
current three-month period. Reduc- 
tions will continue to be concentrated 
in durable goods, though as time goes 
on, they will be more acute in finished 
goods and at wholesale and retail than 
they were in past months. Up to this 
point, the inventory decreases have 
been most noticeable among manufac- 
turers and among their holdings of 
raw materials and goods in process. 

The pace of inventory reduction 
will slacken during the second and 
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Your Portfolio 
Should Include 
Savings That Earn 
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Paid quarterly! 


There’s no reason to “lose” profit 
bv holding liquid capital in a low- 
interest savings account when it’s 
so convenient to transfer it — by 
mail — to First Western Savings 
and earn 54% per annum. At First 
Western interest is paid quarterly, 
which allows you to easily with- 
draw funds without losing interest 
... without paying a fee. And at 
First Western you can also make 
short-term passbook loans to 90% 
of your savings balance should you 
desire to withdraw funds between 
interest periods. 

First Western proudly boasts of 
more than 18,000 savers from 50 
states and 51 foreign countries 
who have always earned more 
than the national average on their 
First Western Savings accounts. A 
good many are serious investors, 
like yourself, who have determined 
to make every penny of liquid 
capital add a better-than-average 
return on investment. 

First Western Savings, Ne 
vada's largest Savings and Loan 
Association (Resources over $38, 
000,000.00) pays the following 


attractive interest to savers 
1/2 on accounts of 
“9°09 $5,000 or more 
Ly, 2 on all other 
/4°" accounts 


Interest paid quarterly on all accounts 
This higher interest schedule 
follows a history of eighteen 
consecutive payments to First 


, 


Western Savers of 5%, or more 
per vear! 

Won't you consider a First 
Western Savings Account for your 
own savings funds? You'll earn 
more each quarter — and, another 
important point: at First Western 
withdrawals-by-mail have always 
been paid instantly. Remember, 
too, accounts opened by the 15th 
of any month earn from the Ist. 


ia 


FIRST WESTERN 
SAVINGS 


Department X 
118 Las Vegas Bivd.. So. « Las Vegas. Nevada 
A. G. Neumeyer, President 
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third quarters and actual accumula- 
tion is likely in the last three months 
of the year. 

Manufacturers’ reluctance to stop 
reducing their holdings during the 
current quarter will stem from the in- 
creased sluggishness in new orders, 
which will soon show only slight de- 
clines and level out by early spring. 
New orders also are likely to exceed 
sales before the end of the current 
three months, initiating a rise im un- 
filled orders. 


Consumers will be a little more 
cautious, selective, and price-conscious 
in the months ahead. 


* Some of the uncertainty in the busi- 
ness picture will rub off on consumers 
in the coming months, and over-all 
retail trade in the first half of the year 
1961 will do well to match the excep- 
tionally good year-earlier period. The 
early Easter this year will, unfortu- 


nately, make it difficult for apparel 
stores to match or exceed last year, 
especially if they are plagued with bad 
weather. The ups and downs of auto 
sales will, of course, have an impor- 
tant influence on over-all monthly re- 
tail totals. 

The spring months may well bring 
a modest upturn in sales of major ap- 
pliances, furniture, and other home 
furnishings, though shoppers are like- 
ly to wait for more optimistic business 
news later in the year before showing 
any appreciable interest in buying 
them. The total dollar volume of over- 
all retail trade for 1961 as a whole 
will probably hit a new record—but 
the increase over 1960 will be slight. 

Some monthly declines are ahead 
for consumer credit outstanding. 

With shoppers a little worried 
about the business outlook, consumer 
credit outstanding will show succes- 





(Consumer 
spending 


I 323.3 

I] 329.0 

Ill 328.3 
IV 332.1 


Quarters 


1960 


I 331.5 
II 335.1 
961 
Aes Iil 339.5 
LV 343.3 


Looking Four Quarters Ahead 


Government 


*Includes domestic private investment plus net exports 


Gsross 
national 
product 


501.3 
505.0 
503.0 
502.0 


Private 


outlays investment* 


97.5 80.5 
98.6 77.4 
100.7 74.0 
101.8 68.1 


501.0 
507.0 
515.0 
524.0 


103.1 66.4 
104.7 67.2 
106.4 69.1 
108.0 72.5 
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Figures through the third quarter of 1960 are seasonally adjusted annual rates 
in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department 
of Commerce. Figures for the fourth quarter of 1960 and later are estimates 
Landry of the Business Economics Department of 
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85% less posting time on your bills with Recorpak Photographic Billing System 


‘How Recorpak Microfilming can easily slice 
your billing costs in half! 


Anyone who’s sending bills out to customers New RecorpAkK RELIANT Micro- 











will see the economy of this short cut now filmer automatically photographs up 
used by thousands of concerns—-from stores to 500 items per minute and indexes 
to hospitals, from fuel oil dealers to clubs: them on the film. Other REcoRDAK 


: ) _ ilies coh models available for small and me- 
Just photograph the original sales checks with a 


RECORDAK Microfilmer, and send them out to the 
customer with a simple listing of sales check totals, 


dium-sized operations. 


credits and returns. 

No need for dates and a description of each pur- 
chase on your bills—the sales checks tell the whole 
story. As a result, your billing staff can get bills out 
four times faster ... can handle a great increase in 
your present sales volume without extra help or 
extra billing equipment. 

What’s also important, this RecorpDAK billing 
system all but ends customer questions about 
charges, which saves a lot of time and speeds pay- 
ments. Another advantage—you can keep your micro- 
films right at the finger tips... ready for immediate 
reference in a RECORDAK Film Reader. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


seeeeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY: - 


RECORDAK CORPORATION HH-1 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ys 


Gentlemen: Send free folder describing the Recorpax Photo- 
graphic Billing System. 


Name Position 











Company 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronte 





Street 


City State 
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If you 
need lots 
of pipe 
or tube 


... YODER 
makes the 
mills that 
make it! 








For complete information on 
YODER Pipe or Tube Milis 
. write for the fully 
illustrated, 88 page 
YODER Tube Mill Book 
.. itt is yours for ate a 
the asking. at 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIPE AND 
TUBE MILLS 
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sive monthly declines, at least until 
spring. Consumers will be more anx- 
ious to repay their outstanding debts, 
less willing to contract for more debt. 
Once again, a lot will depend on auto 
sales, as well as volume in big-ticket 
household appliances. 

Retail trade will feel the effects of 
moderate dips in personal income and 
higher unemployment levels. Along 
with the continued reductions in fac- 
tory and mine output during the next 
few months will come more decreases 
in wages and salaries. 


As a percentage of the labor force, 
unemployment will be higher this 
winter than at any time during the 
1957-58 recession. 


Increased output per manhour, the 
concentration on cost-cutting, and 
wider use of labor-saving industrial 
equipment will boost unemployment 
to somewhere between 7.5 and 8 per 
cent of the labor force late this winter. 
As production expands, the number 
of jobless will drop, but there is little 
chance it will fall much below 6 per 
cent for the rest of the year. At no 
time during the 1958-60 recovery 
and expansion did it dip to 4 per cent, 
considered by many the level of “full” 
employment, and it is highly unlikely 
to do so at any time in 1961. 


The outlook for corporate profits 
this year is dim. 


Reflecting declines in manufactur- 
ing sales and unenthusiastic consumer 
buying in the months just past, it now 
appears that corporate profits for 
1960 as a whole were down about 5 


per cent from 1959. More declines 
are likely through mid-year, but once 
sales and output start picking up, 
profits will show some improvement. 
Late-in-the-year gains, however, will 
not be great enough to offset the first- 
half declines. Profits for the year 196] 
may be down close to 10 per cent 
from 1960. 

With many industries operating at 
below-capacity levels, more declines 
are ahead for new plant and equip- 
ment spending. The slight downward 
movement that began in the third 
quarter of 1960 will continue and 
gain some momentum through mid- 
1961, though signs of a pick-up will 
appear later in the year, once business 
activity and profits show an improve- 
ment. The extent of the decline in 
plant and equipment spending should 
not be so great as in the last down- 
turn of 1957-58. 


Although outlays for industrial con- 
struction will start leveling off in the 
months ahead, they will remain over 
year-earlier levels. 


The drop in expenditures for new 
plant and equipment will eventually 
take its toll on outlays for industrial 
construction. Totals will be propped 
in the immediate future by the proj- 
ects begun in 1960 and carried over 
for completion. And when monthly 
declines do appear they will be mod- 
est. In fact, outlays for industrial con- 
struction for 1961 as a whole may 


be somewhat up from 1960. 


Year-to-year gains in the construc- 
tion of office buildings, warehouses, 
utilities, and private hospitals will be 





Outlays for 





Retail Sales of 


Furniture & Appliances 


\- 


——"_ Residential Construction 


INCREASES AND DECREASES in consumer buying of household goods have failed to 
match those in outlays for residential construction in recent years. 
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Leasing cars or trucks? G U A R 


Here’s a fleet proven plan 
backed by 24 years 


of successful 

experience 
250 “Blue Chip” corporations now enjoy lower 
leasing costs with Wheels “Fleetguard” Service. 
Fec7QVARD Financial Strength 


— assures lower costs. Wheels has the kind of financial 
strength that assures lowest cost-of-money. Wheels 


will buy your present fleet and lease it back to you. 
Peat i} Facilities 
— assures lower costs. Wheels maintains a national network 


of over 300 delivery centers for personalized local 
service to your men at point of use. 
‘ 


Wec7UARD Administration 
— assures lower costs. You get individualized service, 
providing coordinated data on every vehicle at 


regular intervals, plus professional guidance on repairs, 
tires, replacements, etc. 


ean Vii}, Used Car Disposal 


- assures lower costs. Wheels national facilities provide 
highest return on used cars and trucks. 


pr reiaa er inaiianiaannninitieeenmeuaemenenas 


f‘onsult a Wheels man I 
WHEELS. INC. 
6200 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


pefore you sign or renew 
your car or truck 

leasing contract. Lease 
Chevrolet Bel Airs 

with Powerglide, or other 
fine cars and trucks 

with extra equipment of 





Please send me your booklet on Fleetguard Service. 


your choice. Send 
coupon today for full 
details and names of other weveceevenenceenernecer-enevereneeneneneneneteennensnsnentesenauswawewansensaneensnanennseaens : 
famous firms in your wh ? y 
industry now RES: EO AMIR < ete a METER ede , | / | 

using Wheels Fleetguard J / 
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Distribution by air may seem to cost more 





... until you look at the bottom line. 





What really counts to any businessman is the 
net profit ... the bottom line. 


And the cost of a distribution system 
keyed to air shipment may actually be 5 
to 10°, 


cheaper means of transportation. 


lower than systems using initially 


The fact is that shipments by United Air 
Lines jet freight now move so fast...to so 
many cities... that you can deliver the same 


day direct from the factory, even coast to 


coast. Transportation by United air freight 
can eliminate your need for branch warehouses, 
thus saving warehousing and inventory costs. 


The results—savings—show up where it’s 
most important ...on the bottom line. 





To find out how you can profit from this 
new concept, call your local United Sales 
Office or write United Air Lines, Cargo Sales 
Division, Department D101, 36 S. Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
UNITED 


& 


nd Modern Industry 





maintained, but it is the increase in 
public construction that will be most 
noticeable. 

The number of new housing starts 
will start showing some strength in 
late winter or early spring. Gains will 
be moderate, despite the possibility 
of easier mortgage money, and out- 
lays for private residential construc- 
tion are unlikely to show any marked 
gains throughout most of 1961. It 
looks like a record year for over-all 
construction outlays during 1961 as a 
whole, yet the increase over 1960 


Electric Power Output 
Still Ahead of ’59 
Despite Business Drop 


*Estimated 


GAINS have narrowed, but electric power 
output has stayed higher than a year ear- 
lier, despite the business downturn. 


will be moderate, and the gain over 

the prior record of 1959 slight. 
Although relatively high construc- 
tion costs will discourage some pro- 
spective builders, these costs are likely 
to stabilize in the coming months, as 
will prices in many other lines at all 
levels. As a matter of fact, prices in 
lines where sales are lagging most will 
probably be cut. Those in other com- 
modities, and even services, will either 
remain unchanged or edge up frac- 
tionally throughout most of the year. 
Thus, any increase in the over-all 
Consumer Price Index will be minor— 
even less noticeable this year, in fact, 
than it was in 1960. Much, of course, 
depends on fluctuations in food prices. 
END 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Tying machine taught National Can Co. . . . 


How to rid handling nightmares 


A materials handling nightmare, a re- 
sult of manufacturing, packing, and 
shipping hundreds of thousands of 
metal cans daily, was averted at Na- 
tional Can Company with the help of 
Bunn Package Tying Machines. 


By utilizing Bunn machines to tie cans 
and cartons together, the number of 
units that had to be moved from one 
spot to another was sharply reduced. 


‘“‘Bunn machines more than pay for 
themselves through dollar savings and 
customer good will,’’ commented Mr. 
C. Porth, a National Car Company 
plant manager. 


You, too, can benefit from the meas- 
urable advantages of Bunn machines. 


This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 


Only a Bunn Tying Machine 
gives you these advantages: 


Ten times faster than hand tying. 

Cuts twine costs by as much as 30%. 
Ties virtually anything that can be tied 
by hand, regardless of shape. Adjusts 
automatically to package size. 
Anyone can operate. No experience or 
training needed. 

Wheels easily from one location to 
another. 

Little or no maintenance. More than 50 
years of proved field service. 


Free illustrated brochure explains how 
you can cut your tying costs. Use the 
handy coupon below. No obligation. 


always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 








PACKAGE TYING MACHINES 
for over half a century 
8. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-1 1, Chicago 20, lil. 
Export Dept.: 10406 S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, ill. 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DrRr-11 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please send free brochure which illustrates how we 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 


Oe 
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Address 


City ———— State 
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LVOwlA low-cost way to 


automate management controls- 





Keysort Data Processing 


For the fast, accurate reports you need to establish firm 
management controls; for up-to-the-minute information 
in any number of vital areas such as order and sales 
analysis, inventory, job and labor costing — Keysort is 
the data processing system to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and 
affordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort you use easy- -to-handle punched cards 
— mech: inically created for ri ipid sorting and classifica- 
tion. Figures are automatically tabulated and results 


summarized direct to reports without transcribing. 

Result: Keysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for comple te centrol of vour business and profits. 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Represe ntative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures experts, he can offer 
he Ipful advice about a low-cost Ke -ysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. 

Call him, or write us at Port Chester, N. Y.—indicating 
the applications in which you are interested—and we 
will be happy to supply you with actual case histories 
from our files. 


ROYA L MCBEE corporation 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Business 
Failures 


Large casualties continue climb 


‘Wholesale and service tolls dip 
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Retail Casualties Mirror Sales Trends 


Percent Changes 
1959-1960 10 0 
FOOD 


GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


APPAREL 


4 


FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCES 


LUMBER, HARDWARE, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


AUTOS, PARTS & 
ACCESSORIES 


EATING AND 
DRINKING PLACES 





BUSINESS failures, although dipping 
4 per cent to 1,311 in November, ran 
above year-ago levels for the tenth 
straight month. Casualties were 16 
per cent heavier than in November 
1959—the current toll moved the 
highest for any November in 28 years. 

Concerns were failing at an annual 
rate of 62 per 10,000 businesses list- 
ed in the DUN & BRADSTREET Refer- 
ence Book. Even though this rate ex- 
ceeded considerably the 55 a year 
ago, it was less severe than the pre- 
war rate in 1939, and less than half 
the depression rate in 1932. 

Dollar liabilities continued to rise, 
particularly among large-sized casual- 
ties. Losses reached $84.5 million in 
November, 59 per cent larger than in 
November last year. A year-to-year 
increase prevailed among casualties 
of all sizes above $5,000, but accel- 
erated from 5 per cent in the $5,000 
to $25,000 liability class to 68 per 
cent in the $100,000-plus group. 

Manufacturing, retailing, and con- 
struction tolls remained close to Octo- 
ber levels. Declines, however, oc- 
curred in wholesaling, principally in 
electrical goods and housefurnishings 
lines, and in commercial services, pri- 
marily among repair concerns. In 
manufacturing, the tolls in the tex- 
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DOLLAR SALES 
+10 





NUMBER OF FAILURES 
0 _ +20 











Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


tiles and apparel industry doubled. 
In retailing, general merchandise and 
apparel casualties tobk an upturn, 
contrasting with declines in the furni- 
ture and automotive trades. Some 
construction subcontractors had fewer 
casualties than in the _ preceding 

continued on page 16 


THE FAILuRE RECORD 


Nov. Oct. 
1960 1960 


Nov. 
1959 


Dun’s Far_ure INDeEx* 
Unadjusted...... 


ae 57.1 
Adjusted, seasonally. 


55.4 


63.9 
62.0 


60.1 

63.3 

NUMBER OF FAILURES. . 1311 1344 1130 

NUMBER BY Size OF Dest 
Under $5,000... 
$5,000—$25,000.... 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 
Over $100,000 


147 
504 
369 
110 


128 
$27 
471 
185 


135 
618 
439 
152 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing 231 
Wholesale trade... .. 124 
Retail trade 617 
Construction....... 228 
Commercial! service. . 111 


229 
139 
613 
231 
132 


195 
124 
520 
186 
105 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$84463 $81508 $53214 
84694 82258 53294 


+ §9 


TOTAL + 59 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 


listed in the Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


tPer cent change, November 1960 from November 
1959. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure” occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 





WHEN 


you LEASE 


As one of America’s largest 
leasing organizations—and a 
subsidiary of Commercial Credit— ° 
Auto Fleet Leasing gives its 
customers the benefit of our long 
and close relationship with car 
manufacturers and dealers. 

We’re specialists in knowing when 
to buy and when to sell. 





_Compare the facts and figures. 





Find out about Custom 
Programming—leasing arrange- 
ments to suit a company’s precise 
needs. Ask for our booklet 

“Time and Money.” Write: 

Auto Fleet Leasing, Inc., 
Commercial Credit Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


AUTO 
Plan 6 


LEASING, 
A subsidiary of IING. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Resources over 2 billion dollars 
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EDITORIAL PREVIEW 
Coming Dun's Review features you won't want to miss 


JV Prime Growth Markets of the ’60’s 


First in a new DUN’S REVIEW series pinpointing the 
ways to expanding sales is a rundown on the booming 
school market. The companies that will go to the head 
of the class are those that learn to multiply effort and 
know-how to come up with outstanding sales. 


JV Hard Facts on Conflict-of-Interest 


How much conflict-of-interest is there within U.S. 
industry? And what are companies planning to do 
about it, now that the spotlight is once more glaring 
white on the problem? Here are the startling results of 
an exclusive survey of 200 top corporations. 


JV Operation Western Europe 


Glowing reports of low costs are beckoning U.S. manu- 
facturers to cross the Atlantic. DUN’S REVIEW presents 
a detailed guidebook of the European business scene 
for companies that intend to look before they leap. 


JV Myth of the Overworked Executive 


Everyone knows him—the man with bulging briefcase. 
He's too busy for a vacation, too harried for a relaxing 
conversation—but Clarence B. Randall has managed 
to pin him down for a few moments of urbane dissec- 
tion that reveals the man behind the mask of “‘indis- 
pensability.” 


JV Focus on Finance 


An up-to-the-minute analysis of investment trends, 
written especially for business leaders and corporate 
finance officers by Wall Street specialist Gerald M. 
Loeb. 


JV Capital Views & Previews 


Sen. Clifford Case, the New Jersey Republican who won 
a surprise landslide victory last November, is the sub- 
ject of Washington correspondent Paul A. Wooton’s 
latest interview with the top figures in the nation’s 
capital. : 
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DUNS ORDER FORM 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 99 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 





Please enter my subscription for 

[ ]3 Years for $10 [} 1 Year for $5 
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continued from page 15 
month, but road contractors and gen- 
eral builders suffered higher tolls. 

Construction continued to show 
the sharpest year-to-year rise, fol- 
lowed closely by retailing and manu- 
facturing, where mortality ran almost 
one-fifth above 1959. All retail trades 
save drugs suffered heavier casualties 
than a year ago. Steep climbs were 
noted in restaurants, general mer- 
chandise stores, and service stations. 

Regional trends between October 
and November were mixed. Declines 
were noted in five areas, including the 
Pacific States, where California cas- 
ualties fell to the lowest level since 
January and Oregon dropped a third. 
On the other hand, four regions re- 
ported increases, with the West South 
Central and West North Central tolls 
reaching the highest points since 
1958. In seven of the nine regions, 
business mortality exceeded last year’s, 
with tolls up 7 to 40 per cent. 


FAILURES BY Drvisions OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Eleven Months) 

1960 1959 1960 1959 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 2381 2234 270.8 183.9 
Mining—coal, oil, misc. . 87 78 18.3 7.2 
Foodand kindred products 160 165 29.7 13.7 
Textile products, apparel. 390 iy Mes © ee. 
Lumber, lumber products. 481 484 35.3 22.7 
Paper, printing, publishing 177 180 10.9 8.4 
Chemicals, allied products 60 7). Sa Ba 








Leather, leather products. 77 67 11.7 6.5 
Stone, clay, glass products. 38 48 3.7 4.1 
Iron, steel, products. .... 149 125 28.3 13.7 
NO i conn owawie 256 a. See Bre 
Transportation equipment 12] 98 149 7.8 
Miscellaneous.......... 385 395 402 36.9 
WHOLESALE TRADE........ 1343 1268 98.9 73.4 
Food and farm products.. 298 263 275 22.5 
Os 2s 5:k4 vines on 42 39 3.4 1.6 
ls 66s co odade eo% 31 34 1.1 1.2 
Lumber, bldg. mats. hdwre 167 138 13.3 8.8 
Chemicals and drugs. ... 40 58 1.5 1.6 
Motor vehicles, equipment 109 SS 6s Ba 
Miscellaneous.......... 656 665 45.6 35.5 
RETAIL TRADE..... .... 6749 6395 220.9 213.4 
Food and liquor........ 965 1037 25.8 28.0 
General merchandise... . 236 266 12.4 15.8 
Apparel and accessories. . 899 948 23.8 37.8 
Furniture, furnishings... 881 770 435.5 33.1 
Lumber, bldg.mats..,hdwre 450 420 18.9 14.3 
Automotive group...... 1201 923 45.0 24.2 
Eating, drinking places... 1304 1233 37.9 33.4 
es o ek abecacds 148 itt 5.0 2.9 
Miscellaneous. . pevins 665 687 16.6 24.2 


| CONSTRUCTION.;:..... 2362 1901 173.3 111.4 





eee 2 


S 


General bldg. contractors. 924 686 98.6 62.7 
Building subcontractors.. 1291 1069 60.7 38.4 


Other contractors....... 147 146 14.0 10.3 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 1257 1175 95.8 $51.1 
ToTat Unirep Srates..... 14092 12973 859.7 633.3 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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You'll want to read this 
FREE BOOKLET 


“Fundamental new way of office copying’ 


Illustrations and text explain clearly the many 
advantages of the XeroX® 914 Office Copier—its 
ease and economy of operation, versatility, speed 
and superb quality of reproduction. 


8 FULL-COLOR PAGES 


‘ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


MAIL THIS POSTAGE PAID CARD NOW! 


HALOID XEROX INC. « 9X-78 Haloid St. « Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Send me a free copy of your 8-page booklet, 
“Fundamental new way of office copying” 





FREE S-PAGE BOOKLET 


shows you why the XeroX 914 is the easiest of 
all copiers to operate. Here's the complete money- 
saving story of the office copying machine that 
makes copies on ordinary paper—automatically. 
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So superior is the quality What d y about the 1 | | spend $50 or more a month 
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Handsome is 





andsome does 


colorful Butier Buildings are functional too! 


It's no accident that Butler buildings are finished 
with the most striking and protective color offered 
Butler alone uses 


in the industry — Butler-Tone™. 


Americas number one system of pre-coating metal 


panels. Butler-Tone coats both sides. Butler-Tone 


adds extra vears of new-looking color and time-defy- 
ing protection. Maintenance costs are minimized. 





PASTEL GRAY 
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Vivid CREAM 
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Add Butler-Tone to the industry’s two outstanding 
wall systems, optional roof guarantee, widest range 
of clear-span sizes and types — and you have Amer- 
icas number one pre-engineered building value. 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


— 


Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


FERN GREEN TERRA COTTA 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Federal 
Government is a big-time lender. It 
runs 21 major credit programs, which 
get larger rather than smaller as the 
years go on. Some of these call for 
lending actual cash to borrowers, oth- 
ers provide for guaranteeing loans 
made by private institutions: The 
Government supplies credit to home 
buyers and to foreign countries, to 
farmers and to railroads, to small 
business men and to steamship com- 
panies, to colleges and to airlines, to 
exporters and to city governments. 
Most of its loans are in United States 
dollars, but it lends rupees, lira, pias- 
tres, drachmae, rials, bahts, yuans, 
kyats and a large number of other cur- 
rencies as well. 

The monies with the exotic names 
are funds that the United States has 
received in payment for surplus farm 
products, At very low interest rates, it 
lends a substantial part of the receipts 
to the countries that bought the farm 
commodities in the first place, so that 
they can press ahead with their eco- 
nomic development programs. 


Soft and easy 


This is probably the most generous 
overseas lending program that the 
United States has, but it isn’t the only 
credit program that makes money 
available to the less developed coun- 
tries on easy terms. The State Depart- 
ment’s big Development Loan Fund 
lends dollars, but these frequently are 
soft loans—meaning that a borrowing 
country, instead of being required to 
pay back dollars, is allowed to pay off 
all or part of the credit in its own 
currency. Ihe soft currency, more 
often than not, will be re-loaned to 
the borrowing country as it comes in, 
and a new note will replace the old 
one. 

There is deep and widespread op- 
position in Congress to out-and-out 
grant programs. Soft loan programs 
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such as the DLF are the answer that 
has been devised. 

The U.S. Government soon will 
have close to $98 billion of loans and 
loan guarantees outstanding. The total 
climbed almost $6 billion during the 
last fiscal year. It is due to rise more 
than $6 billion by June 30. The grand 


Business Front 


The startling fact is that 90 per 
cent of this $73 billion consists of 
mortgages that either have been guar- 
anteed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion or have been insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. And 
most of the remaining 10 per cent 
consists of long-term obligations of 


@ Here are the facts on U nele Sam’s gigantic loan 
operations, soon due to pass the $100 billion mark. 


@ Manufacturing wage data give cheer to Government 


economists, who see inflation losing its steam. 


total will shoot past the $100 billion 
mark by late next fall. 

This rise in the volume of out- 
Standing credits gives only a small 
inkling of the magnitude of the Gov- 
ernment’s credit operations. Billions 
of dollars of existing loans and guar- 
antees are repaid and cancelled each 
year. Even though the Government 
will make just under $6 billion of new 
loans,. and not quite $17 billion of 
new commitments, during the current 
twelve months, its outstanding credits 
and guarantees will rise only a little 
more than $6 billion because the $23 
billion of total commitments will be 
partly offset by $17 billion of repay- 
ments and cancellations. 

The Federal credit programs which 
first began back in 1917, have been 
growing by leaps and bounds since 
the end of World War Il. The Gov- 


ernment has guaranteed about $3 in 


private loans for every $1 it has lent. 
Of the approximately $98 billion of 
loans and guarantees outstanding, ac- 
tual loans account for not quite $25 
billion, and guarantees come to just 
over $73 billion. 


the Public Housing Administration. 

The Government has other impor- 
tant loan guarantee programs, but 
compared to the massive private and 
public housing subsidy operations 
they are small potatoes. The FHA has 
about $37 billion of insurance out- 
standing, the VA has an additional 
$30 billion of guarantees, and the 
PHA has $3.8 billion. The next big- 
gest program is a $650 million urban 
renewal operation. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration has insured $500 million 
of ship mortgages. An assortment of 
companies have $300 million of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans to expand 
defense production, and thousands of 
small businesses are sharing in some 
$100 million of credits protected by 
the Small Business Administration. 


Some big, some small 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s relatively new railroad loan 
guarantee program is picking up 
speed this year, but the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board program for helping 
small airlines buy planes remains a 
relatively modest operation. 
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GO-GETTER Finger Tip Control |... sie i oon 


$1.5 billion this year—the amount by 


for Speed, Ease, Safety viddh iguguiousy al B43 Ueno 


expected to fall short of disbursements 
Go-Getter powered lift trucks are available in six basic models in each of $6.5 billion. The biggest expendi- 
of four series ee or walkie, — proof or standard) with a | ture, totaling about $2 billion, will 
range of sizes and capacities in each. . a 

The Go-Getter is fully powered for both traction and lift. Safety factors ~ wpe Pints ease. srs 
include fingertip lift control and warning horn. Dynamic brake for down- | ~°!P: nearness ee, Abana 
grade control and deadman mechanical brake for positive stops are | ‘TOPS. ‘t market prices later rise above 


controlled by a single directional switch. Stand-on models give the oper- support levels, farmers will take their 
ator a clear view in any direction of travel. Position of operation is fully crops back, sell them privately, and 
inside the truck, offering protection from obstructions. use the money to pay off the CCC. 
But, if market prices are below the 
INDEX No. 54.11 INDEX No. | support levels, the farmers will for- 





Go-Getter low-lift platform mode! (ride-on 7 52.12 feit their collateral. What the CCC 
explosion proof) for transporting skids Go-Get‘er (Waik-along really is doing is aiding the farmer by 
walk-along series. 2 slatform model for buying his crop, but it uses a book- 

| —- — keeping device that throws the price 

Piling SKIGS. AI i ° ° 
ride-on Explosion support operations into the loan clas- 


Proof series. sification. 


Mortgage money 


Next to the CCC, the heaviest di- 
rect loan commitments will be made 
by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association—$1 billion to stimulate 
private homebuilding activity by buy- 
INDEX No. 52.21 INDEX No. ing mortgages that are protected by 

mar ners : magus the FHA or the VA. The Rural Elec- 
lift model for cand eben oon trification Administration will lend 
transporting se nc cian oan: : , 
pallets. Also in “ Sach Gat” paaaadie more than $300 million to coopera- 
pie model for narrow tives to help finance the extension of 
proof series. naling haa electrical and telephone service, and 
+ ye gg the Farmers Home Administration 
will provide about $250 million for 
residential and business improve- 
ments. The Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration will supply close to $200 
million in loans to local governments 
for sewerage and water systems and 
INDEX No. 52.30 to colleges for housing. Other direct 
55.23 PR loans will come from the Office of 
rat nh ey ones Education for college student loan 
counterbalanced | twectet. bine funds and specialized teaching equip- 
for tiering skids or m eae ment. 7 
poltets. Also Sven o\ “7 af standard and As in past years, a healthy share 
| Pe of the Government’s direct loans will 
series. go this year to foreign borrowers. 
Three Federal agencies will supply 
about $1.6 billion in overseas credits. 
The Export-Import Bank will pay out 
about $800 million—some $100 mil- 
lion more than it collects in repay- 
ments. The International Cooperation 
REVO LIVATO oa CoO Administration, which receives almost 
° no repayments, will disburse more 
ee ee than $500 million, while the DLF 


Designers and Manufacturers of Portable Elevators, Power and Hand Lift Trucks, will contribute several hundred mil- 

Hydraulic and Traction Elevators, Carboy and Barrel Dumpers, Portable Cranes, r ; 

Positioners, Storage Racks, Turntables and Other Material Handling Equipment. ee eee th 
8702 TONNELE AVENUE Close to half the nearly $25 billion 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY of outstanding direct loans have been 


Sales Representatives in Leading Centers | made to foreign borrowers. Since 
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President-elect Kennedy, like the ma- 
jority of Congress, has urged that 
there be more loans and fewer grants, 
the evidence suggests that Federal ov- 
erseas and domestic lending programs 
will continue to increase. 


Wage Push Slackens 


The Government has a set of little- 
noticed figures which confirm other 
evidence that the wage-cost inflation- 
ary spiral is running out of steam. 
These figures—on average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 
—disclose that wages, which went up 

per cent in 1956 and jumped an- 
other 5.3 per cent in 1957, rose only 
4.2 per cent in 1958, and the pace of 
the advance slipped to 3.3 per cent in 
1959. The most recent figures indi- 
cate that the gain for the past twelve 
months has been only 3.2 per cent. 

Behind these statistics is the fact 
that outsized wage boosts no longer 
can successfully be passed along to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices. One company after another 
has made it clear that it would rather 
take a long strike than yield to wage 
demands that might force it to price 
its products out of the market. 


“Swindle Sheet’’ Showdown 


The last Congress came close to 
cracking down on business income tax 
deductions for entertainment ex- 
penses, and a new legislative drive 
may be launched this year. The Joint 
Internal Revenue Committee is mak- 
ing a special study of the problem, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
under orders to report the results of 
the special enforcement program that 
the Internal Revenue Service 
launched last spring. The widespread 
practice of claiming vacation costs as 
a business expense is a prime target. 


Less Steam in Housing 


The homebuilding industry has en- 
enjoyed an almost unbroken sellers’ 
market ever since the end of World 
War II, but Government economists 
suspect that the party may be over. 
They have a hunch that the postwar 
backlog of unfilled dernands has been 
satished, that houses currently are 
overpriced, and that eusier credit isn’t 
going to bring in eager new buyers. 
END 











Wilshire Boulevard passes through MacArthur Park, Los Angeles. 
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There are two good reasons for a South- 
ern California trip. First, you'll want to 
get closely acquainted with the latest 
business developments here, so that you 
can plan your future more effectively. 


Second, you and your family will want to 
take advantage of our justly famed vaca- 





tion resources. Especially now, when you 
can forget winter and spend your mo- 
ments of relaxation enjoying our sunny 
days and unique sights. You can play 
along our Pacific Coast, cheer the horses, 


Southern 





California 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the citizens 

of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 


Torrance and 18] other communities. 


Step into the sun—and get 
to know this $9 billion market 


shoot golf among desert palms. Spend 
some time exploring Hollywood. Visit 
our orange groves. Enjoy our notable 
“entertainment lands.” 


Plan to visit here soon—you'll return 
home with new personal vigor and use- 
ful business information. 

Free Sight-seeing Map: Official Full- 
Color Guide to Los Angeles County, all 
Southern California. Locates 645 sights, 
plus 100 TV and movie stars’ homes. 
Mail coupon today! 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Dept. A-! | 
628 W. 6th St... Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. | 
(Miss) 

(Mrs.) in | 
(Mr.) 

Street : — | 


City 


State aoe 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


i ae 


Zone 
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(What's wrong with this picture 7). 


Is your secretary better equipped than 
your professional engineer-draftsmen? 


She deserves the best, bless her, and often 
gets it—but your skilled draftsmen, 

too, need today’s tools to cope with 
today’s requirements. 
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Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve new Hamilton 
space-and-time-saving equipment —from Dietzgen 


Time and space are raw materials—this new engineered 
Hamilton equipment gives time and space new dimen- 
sions, new breadth—can pay for itself quickly 1n increased 
efficiencies, accuracy, health, personal comfort, and 
heightened morale. The products illustrated are repre- 
sentative of the newness and range of the Hamilton line. 


= 





Even your most efficient and productive men-on-the- 
boards achieve greater productivity with high-quality, 
professionally designed equipment. Our highly experi- 
enced planning engineers will be helpful to you and your 
supervisory personnel—help plan the best arrangements 
for your individual requirements—without obligation. 


Hamilton De Luxe Auto-Shift Table 

Completely functional features combined with modern styling, 
to create exceptional efficiency. Because this unit sharply 
reduces fatigue, it helps you achieve highest quality and peak 
production. Fully seasoned drawing surface, adjustable to 
individual height and slope requirements. Quick, easy adjust- 
ments. Many features, creating ideal conditions for each 
individual job. Exceptionally durable, handsome in appearance. 


Hamilton CL 100 Series 

Entirely new, canted-leg styling 3 Se 

assures stability without side | aa Wee uy , 

crossrails. Strata-Core board, — a ed pyprerens wrote rt haf cw 

with green linoleum surface, both te Papen erie Racy cde 

sides steel edged; tilts 0° to 40°. y | wh soehon te abit 

Fully adjustable recessed foot- ? oe ' 

ani ainal selecaare "amas pate = from horizontal to vertical, yet tube tilt mechanism provides 

catalog drawers. Other fine fea- provides considerable stor- stable, perfect balance of the 
. | ' age area and occupies small durable seasoned working 


tures, superb styling in light Sinal tt f 
Sahara-Tan finish, satin-chrome SPACE. GINGIS SUPPONs LSTGUS SuTIeee. 


hardware. 


Drafting-Printmaking Booklet 
reports new techniques for solving 
engineering and production problems 


This new 36 page booklet describes a 
wide variety of engineering and produc- ciency within your engineering depart- 
tion problems that have been solved with ment or eliminate production bottlenecks. 
advance techniques in drafting and print- Write today on your company letterhead 
making pioneered by Dietzgen. The con- for the Mechanics of Modern Miracles. NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES « CALGARY 
cise, problem-solution approach suggests Ask for Publication AiP96. 
ways in which you may improve the effi- Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago 14, !linois SALES OFFICES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New technology, new profits 
Facing the monetary facts 


Advertising’s crisis of confidence 





RALPH J. CORDINER, Chairman of the 
Board, General Electric Company. 


Clue to the Future 


Other industrial countries are rapidly 
applying the techniques of large-scale 
organization, production, and distri- 
bution; with their lower labor rates 
and significant tax advantages, they 
will be able to offer increasingly chal- 
lenging competition in one line after 
another. | 

This country advanced most rap- 
idly when it pioneered in the large- 
scale production and distribution of 
totally new products and services. 
Here is the clue to the future. Our 
best defense is a vigorous technolog- 
cal offensive. We must develop new 
businesses, new products, and new 
processes that cannot be easily 
matched. Primarily these are the busi- 
nesses that require a high capital in- 
vestment, a highly educated labor 
force, and a highly advanced tech- 
nology. 

This particular strategy, emphasiz- 


YO} 
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ing new technologies, may not appeal 
to everyone. In a slow business year, 
the high development costs may rath- 
er seriously affect the company’s 
current profit performance, and the 
leader in a new technology is always 
in a risky position, vulnerable both to 
failure and to imitation. Yet, this ap- 
pears to be the main road to contin- 
ued growth and profit in a rapidly in- 
dustrializing world. 


From an address before the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 





HENRY C. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the 
Board, Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


A Snugger Fit 


Our well-advertised balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties do not permit us to 
experiment with even “a little infla- 
tion now and then.” This firmer dis- 
cipline pressing on us at home—re- 
inforced by the monetary discipiine 








a call for 
action 


BN 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.”’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each “‘10-Plus’’ plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 











HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING. 
Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-1. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
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Earn this high rate of dividend and 
get one of these valuable free gifts 
... from this modern) 53 year old 
Association. Save by' Mail... and 


we will handle all details for you, 


FREE 
GIFTS! 


PLUS 


POLAROID 
CAMERA 


Free with 
$2,500 Account 


ELECTRIC 
BLANKET 


Free with 


$2,000 Account 


SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 


Free with 


$1,000 Account 


* 1908-1961 
more than SO 
Years of Service! 


CITY SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 
1656 W. Chicago Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


ASSETS OVER $22,000,000.00 








being practiced abroad—is one rea- 
son we will be wearing a snugger suit 
of monetary clothing in the years 
ahead. 

Snugger clothing does not mean a 
straitjacket, however. The central 
banking system still has flexibility to 
tailor both the cost and the availabil- 
ity of credit to the needs of the econ- 
omy. But a new limit on freedom of 
action now exists, and, knowing that 
it is there, we should take warning. 
First, we must do a better job of 
avoiding recessions—-including the ex- 
cesses that bring them on. Second, we 
must show an unfaltering commit- 
ment to fiscal and monetary sound- 
ness in order to keep confidence high. 
Third, we must improve our position 
by making substantial progress 
against our payments deficit. 


From a speech before the Investment 
Dealers Association of Canada. 


WARNER SHELLY, President, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


The Fatal Flaw 


loday the advertising industry is con- 
fronting a crisis of confidence. Its very 
right to exist 1s being questioned with 
increasing seriousness. 

[here is enough irresponsible ad- 
vertising in this country today to cut 
the ground out from under the rest 
of us. We have only two bases on 
which to construct an ethical prac- 
tice. The first is moral: We should ad- 
here to truth and good taste simply 
because it is the right thing to do. 
[he second is purely practical: To 
treat people the way they feel they 
should be treated is good business. 
From a speech delivered at the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations Convention. 
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GUARANTEED TO 


REDUCE YOUR 
STAPLING COSTS 


hf y OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
0 | 


STAPLEX 
AUTOMATIC 
STAPLER 


Why pay for hand-stapling office overhead 
needlessly? Try the amazing Staplex Auto- 
matic Stapler for 10 days—at our expense, 
We guarantee it will cut your present costs 
in half...or you don’t pay a cent! 


Over 100,000 users have proved Staplex’s 
economy. Machines staple automatically — 
as fast as you feed them. No training needed. 
No drudgery. Write for details of this unique 
money-saving offer now. 


The STAPLEX Company 


781 FIFTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Electric Staplers 


TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
tells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 





It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote its sales. 

This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness... . 
how to overcome its faults. [f you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here's what to do: 


1. Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 


2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 


today. 


Dept. D-5! 


ROH.HILLAING. 


i 


S REV 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL :-.-: For the Finest Impression 
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Daily totals 


tallied quickly, easily, with the Tickometer 











If you need a daily count of job tickets, 
time cards, piecework tags, invoices, sales 
slips, orders, coupons, return cards, checks 
or cash—you need a Tickometer. It counts 
eight times as fast as an experienced girl, 
reduces hours of hand work to minutes, 
gives you the answers sooner, and correct! 
Saves time, and frees workers for more 
productive jobs. 





e The Tickometer can count from 400 to 
1,000 pieces a minute. It’s so accurate that 
banks use it to count currency. Records 
part and full totals; and can be set for a 
predetermined count. 


e The Tickometer can also be used to 
imprint, mark, date, code, endorse—does 
a wide variety of mechanical jobs. It will 
print with rubber mat, type slug or electro. 
Easy to set and operate, it feeds and stacks 
automatically, can be used by anybody. 
With attachments, it signs checks, does 
consecutive numbering. One Tickometer 
can work for several departments. 


e You can lease or buy a Tickometer. 
And Pitney-Bowes service is nationwide, 
and available from 320 points. Ask any 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration 
without obligation. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet and case studies. 





PITNEY-Bowes, I Nc. 
1539 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 





: Send Tickometer booklet and case studies. 
Counting & Imprinting Machine 


Name 





Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
offices in 139 cities tn U.S. and Canada. 3 Address 
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This is the versatile Cail Director... ... the latest in pushbutton communications 


Only the Bell System puts 
all these intercom features 


right at your fingertips! 


... adds inside stations to outside calls »+.gives you maximum intercom flexibility 




















...serves your outside and inside needs 
ee 


You’re looking at the Call Director—a versatile, 
low-cost communications system, In one com- 
pact unit, that will meet all your external and 
internal communications needs. 

We said versatile. You reach your key people 
simply by pushing a button or by dialing just 
a single digit. You can hold calls while making 
others, add an inside extension to an outside 
call, set up six-way telephone conferences. A 
flashing light lets you know if someone tries 
to reach you while you’re talking. The equip- 
ment automatically connects you to “busy” 
inside phones when they are free. It gives you 
complete intercom privacy. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


... sets up six-way telephone conferences. 
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... holds a call while you make others 


These are flexible features, changeable as 
your needs change. You can have 18-button 
or 30-button models, in a choice of colors. 

We said low-cost. You don’t invest a penny 
of your own capital. You get expert main- 
tenance—at no extra cost. And this one com- 
pact installation meets all your needs. No other 
expense. No excess equipment to clutter desks. 

Get complete details from our Communica- 
tions Consultant. He knows business communi- 
cations inside-out. His experience, based on 
the Bell System’s 80 years in this field, is yours 
for the asking. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. No obligation, of course. 





Ask our Communications Consultant about it! 

















LeFEBURE SYSTEMS ELIMINATE MUCH OF THIS 





Unproductive clerical time is an unnecessary 
profit robber. LeFebure custom designs sys- 
tems and equipment to use clerical effort with 
maximum efficiency. The results show nicely in 
net profit. if outmoded procedures and wasted 
clerical time are problems for you, LeFebure 
has the solutions. Write for detailed informa- 
tion on specific areas you want to improve... Business syeteme and equipment 
lLeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 4 











LeFebure is a subsidiary of Craig Systems, Incorporated 
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CUSTOMERS 


“COOLING THEIR HEELS” 


ON THE PHONE? 








————— —m Oo 
CURE THIS WITH ip 7.) 4 


The ailment: Customers’ calls are stopped dead at 
the switchboard. It’s tied up with “inside” calls! 


The cure: Automatic Electric P-A-X, the dial inter- 


nal telephone system that speeds communication 
throughout your organization, and leaves your regu- 
lar switchboard free for outside calls. 


When you put a P-A-X phone on your desk, you’ve 
put money in your pocket! The P-A-X system handles 
all inside calls with lightning speed, so things get 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 










Oo 


BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


done. Customers’ calls get prompt, intelligent serv- 
ice, too; P-A-X frees your operator to devote her 
full time and attention to outside and toll calls. This 
business telephone system improves both inside and 
outside service! 


If busy signals are bottlenecking your organization, 
investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X 
Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, North- 
lake, Illinois. 








It's the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 
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THE AIRESEARCH GULFSTREAM 


COMPLETION PROGRAM 


This extensive completion program at AiResearch 
Aviation Service for Grumman's new prop-jet corpo- 
rate transport includes: custom business interiors... 
radar...radio.. 


soundproofing... .autopilot... 


instrumentation... paint... maintenance. 

AiResearch personnel have been factory trained for 
this special program. Expert craftsmen utilize the 
newest materials and processes in building and install- 
ing lightweight, fully stressed furniture, lounges, 
galleys, lavatories and other appointments custom 
designed for the individual Gulfstream purchaser. 

Our acoustical engineers have developed three indi- 
vidual degrees of soundproofing installations for the 


Gulfstream to insure the comfort level you desire. 


a 


Grumman Gulfstreams undergoing a custom tailored completion 
program at the AiResearch Aviation Service Company facility. 


And our highly experienced, well-equipped radio and 
electronics departments design and execute the most 
modern installations. 

By using a full-scale mockup of the fuselage section 
we are able to prefabricate components for the 
Gulfstream to expedite delivery time. And AiResearch 
euarantees the completion weight of your aircraft. 

AiResearch has more experience in pressurized air- 
craft than any other modification center. _ 

Write, wire or telephone for complete Pi) 
information, including brochure, on 
the AiResearch Completion 
Program forthe Grumman 


Gulfstream. 


AiReseatch Aviat 


~~ 
THE CARRETY CORPORATION 
- 
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CORP On ATION 


AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. « Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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The Image Makers 


MERICANS are inclined to be a nation of motto- 
makers, word-faddists, symbol-seekers. Current- 
ly, the word *“‘image”’ is in style, and business men rush 
to the mirror to see what kind of an impression they 
are making on the public. Sometimes they are more 
concerned with the jmage than the fact. 





The Greek dramatists invented masks to portray 
moods—fixed images of grief, joy, envy, anger, or any 
other emotion they wished to convey to an audience 
through the false faces of the actors. It was a synthetic 
device to convey an emotional setting for a comic or 
tragic situation. But in our day, a corporate mask con- 
ceals nothing when a company faces its employees, 
stockholders, or the public. Our motives, sincere or 
otherwise, are somehow transparent, and no illusion 
of word or symbol can disguise them. 


‘“By their works shall ye know them” suggests the 
best way to create a good impression. The image con- 
jured up by an association of ideas seems to be more 
durable than the conscious effort to design a character 
that exists only in part, or not at all. 


Public relations advisors will counsel management 
on the good image that can be created in community 
relations by a progressive, cooperative attitude on such 
issues as local housing, smoke abatement, water 
supply, or the bad image created by ugly buildings, 
labor disputes, or tax protests. But what about the 
blank image created by the less-than-candid desire of 
the management that seeks anonymity in a community 
or an industry? Worse than a bad image is the vague, 
faceless image of the enterprise of “‘neuter gender,” 
whose motives and policies are concealed in silence. 
JANUARY 1961 
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Children make faces in the mirror and sometimes 
frighten themselves in the process. When a business 
gets self-conscious about the face it is making before 
citizens, customers, employees, and stockholders, it 
might be wise to stop playing make-believe and try 
being natural, with all its warts and beauty spots 
equally visible. The personality of a business 1s re- 
flected in the lives of the people it influences, as well 
as in the attitude of its management and the nature and 
quality of its product. 


When a company “‘loses face’’ because of poor labor 
policies, shoddy products and services, or dishonored 
traditions, no borrowed or assumed mask is going to 
cover up its guilt or folly. The face that a company 
creates is reflected in the eyes of the consumer who 
appraises the product or service, and he doesn’t wor- 
ship any false image whether it is brazen, steel, alumi- 
num, or plastic. He looks at the translucent facade of 
management and sees the conscience at work, for no 
mask can conceal its meaning or intention. The true 
likeness comes from the light within. No individual or 
group of individuals can disguise it, distort it, or im- 
prove it. 


Strenuous efforts at image-making stem from the 
attempt to refute the traditional charges against the 
capitalistic system and its corporate offspring. It is 
often an attempt to make amends for the major sins 
of an earlier generation, or for lesser sins of the 
present group enterprise. But if we keep the corporate 
face clean, there will be no need for cosmetics. En- 
lightened management prefers to scrub with plain soap 
and water. 
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Formal cost-cutting programs are mushrooming as 


profits sag. But though most companies gun for major, 


’ 


‘dramatic’ 


Top Management 


long-term savings, they’re moving cautiously and steering clear of 


reductions that can damage future growth. 


Faces the Cost Challenge 


PRODDED by sagging profits last 
year—and uncertainty about profits 
in 1961—corporations across the 
land are getting rid of unproductive 
overhead and trimming off dead- 
weight. Most programs, launched with 
genuine determination, are intended 
to effect major economies. But -they 
are characterized by a surprising de- 
gree of caution and restraint. With an 
eye to the long-range effects of any 
cost cuts, they bear the mark of care- 
ful planning and review, and the reck- 
lessness that marred the cost-cutting 
efforts of some companies during 
1957-58 is absent. Formal cost cut- 
ting seems to be the order of the day, 


- 
Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


but industry is clearly not panicking. 

That is the picture that emerges 
from the latest survey of the DUN’s 
REVIEW Presidents’ Panel, composed 
of nearly 200 leading corporation 
presidents. (Panel members head 
manufacturing companies across the 
U.S., with an average 10,000 em- 
ployees each and average annual sales 
of $188 million. ) 

Formal cost reduction appears des- 
tined to assume a more important 
role in corporate activities during the 
next twelve months than in the past. 
Two-thirds of the Panel companies 
have already launched or are planning 
to launch formal programs, as dis- 
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tinct from continuing review and con- 
trols. This is 4 per cent more, among 
the same group, than adopted such 
programs during the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, and the number may well grow. 

But although cost cutting will un- 
doubtedly cast a long shadow over 
the corporate scene in the immediate 
future, those who for years have de- 
plored arbitrary, irrational blood-let- 
ting can take heart. Broad philoso- 
phies regarding cost reduction are 
slowly taking shape. Of the presidents 
polled, almost 40 per cent say they 
are guided by certain definite basic 
principles. Here are four of the most 
important: 
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Deferred Temporarily 


raw materials producer 


manufacturer 


facturer 





' Our program of opening new stores has been cut back.—Paint 


¥ At least one major building program, previously approved, 
has now been deferred.—Industrial chemicals producer 


A number of Panel companies have achieved economies by post- 
poning or cutting back on major projects and programs. Here are 
some typical economy measures reported by the presidents: 


We postponed a $6 million expansion program.—TIndustrial 


Our company has eliminated an elaborate public relations 
program. PR will now be handled internally. We also termi- 





We have decided to postpone expansion of our office facilities. 


\ 
nated our political action program.—Mining company 
\ 
—Machinery parts manufacturer 
\ 





¥ We've postponed certain programs relating to a number of 
administrative functions.—Fabricated metal products manu- 














































e@ The lasting significance of any re- 
duction in costs must be given prior- 
ity over immediate dramatic, short- 
term effects. President Henry C. 
Estabrook of Sealright-Oswego Falls 
Corp., Fulton, N.Y., sums up this 
point of view: “It is imperative to 
keep in mind what the long-range ef- 
fect (over a five-year period, for in- 
stance) will be on the company. The 
tendency is to think of the immediate 
situation, with not enough thought 
of the future.” 

e@ Top management must supervise 
all cost reduction efforts. This means 
involvement all along the route, not 
cost cutting by remote control or 
front-office edict. As President J. A. 
Keller of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, N.Y. puts it: 
“Top management must lead and 
make personal sacrifices to establish 
tone. Follow-up and continuing at- 
tention to results are mandatory.” 

e@ Cost cutting must be accompanied 
by a continuing communications ef- 
fort, aimed at maintaining employee 
morale and productivity. Edward A. 
Purnell, president of the General Fire- 
proofing Company, Youngstown, O., 
says: “Proper communications are 
imperative to produce an understand- 
ing of the company’s competitive po- 
sition and problems.” Adds President 
William S. Lowe of A. P. Green Fire 
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Brick Company, Mexico, Mo.: “Cut- 
ting back tests management's ability 
to maintain high morale under ad- 
verse conditions. We must develop 
the attitude that this is an opportu- 
nity.” 

@ A continuing cost control program 
in good times as well as bad is better 
than cyclical blood-letting and often 
obviates the need for formal cost cut- 
ting in hard times. As President Frank 
Armour, Jr., of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, puts it: “Cost 
should be continuously approached 
with severity. There is no in-between 
action in a vigorous business that is 
planning for the future.” 

Topping off these concepts are a 
few practical tips. One president ad- 
vises: “Be hard-boiled at the top.” 
Another suggests that “excessive 
standards of excellence be reduced.” 
A Connecticut manufacturer asks: 
“Is ‘Cadillac’ treatment being used 
where ‘Chevrolet’ methods would 
do?” And a sporting-goods maker 
says: “We're teaching all our people 
that a nickel is a nickel no matter 
where you get it.” 

To some, formal cost cutting may 
suggest a workforce riddled by lay- 
offs, a staff emasculated by across- 
the-board dismissals, demoralized 
executives making do on sharply re- 
duced salaries. But this picture, what- 


ever its validity in the past, is clearly 
on its way to extinction. 

Except when real disaster looms, 
88 per cent of the presidents polled 
reject general salary reductions as a 
proper cost-cutting measure, and 66 
per cent turn thumbs down on whole- 
sale cutbacks in staff. Both, they say, 
can do the company permanent harm. 
H. G. Ebdon, president of Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc., New York 
City, labels across-the-board reduc- 
tions in personnel “an indication of 
executive weakness.” But Joseph S. 
Young, president of Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., 
also points out that a company may 
be better off getting rid of less pro- 
ductive employees—and paying more 
to those who are left. 


Where is the fat? 

To the critical eye of some 39 per 
cent of the presidents, the production 
department stands out as the bulgiest 
spot in the corporate silhouette, with 
sales—cited by 19 per cent—the run- 
ner-up. Edwin L. Parker, who heads 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chico- 
pee, Mass., expresses the sentiments 
of many when he says, “We feel the 
most ‘fat’ is in manufacturing costs, 
which we know we can bring down.” 
Other flabby spots are administration 
and staff (cited by 11 per cent), ad- 
vertising (11 per cent), and research 
(8 per cent). 

A number of companies, however, 
insist no single area promises dra- 
matic results to the cost cutter. One 
New York manufacturer says, “The 
fat must be rendered from each and 
every department or division. Unfor- 
tunately, all areas are equally affected 
by laxity in holding back costs.” 

But these are the presidents’ criti- 
cal estimates of their own companies. 
Turning his sights on industry at 
large, the typical top executive sees 
half-baked promotional gimmicks and 
“junk” advertising as the most prom- 
ising cost-cutting targets, closely fol- 
lowed by the ever expanding area of 
administrative and staff activities. The 
president of one company in the re- 


. fining industry blasts staff men who 


“continue to find or make work after 
the need has passed.” In industry at 
large, 13 per cent of the Panel think 
sales departments could stand the 
most trimming. “Featherbedding” on 
all levels was hit hardest by 12 per 
cent, and entertaining by 11 per cent. 
Production—the first cost cutting 
choice at home—is picked by only 4 
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pei cent as a worthy industrywide 
target. 

There is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing attitude of caution and modera- 
tion was shaped to a substantial de- 
gree by the recession of 1957-58. 
During that period, when a number 
of companies cut costs recklessly, 
they also learned a few hard, signifi- 
cant lessons. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is reflected in the presidents’ ex- 
plicit recognition that continuing 
review of costs must be made a way 
of life. Speaking for his many fellows, 
Claude S. Lawson of United States 
Pipe & Foundry Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., says flatly: “Cost cutting 
or control is a continuous and con- 
tinuing function and should not be 
reserved for periods of recession.” 

Yet in periods of crisis, even com- 
panies which continually review their 
costs are likely to put on a bit more 
pressure—and when they do, they 
beef up their communications efforts 
as well. Bulletin boards and house 
magazines burst with exhortations to 
boost productivity, pull in the slack, 
and get the shoulder to the wheel. 
Contests and rallies inevitably follow. 


Accent on specifics 

How effective are these traditional 
communications gestures? Not very, 
in the opinion of a good many com- 
panies. William B. Prosser, chief ex- 
ecutive of Perfect Circle Corp., Ha- 
gerstown, Ind., holds that “the prob- 
lems of cost reduction must be 
translated into specific areas of re- 
sponsibility with definite objectives in 
order to achieve the best results.” 
And in setting those specific areas, a 
number of companies have found it 
effective to keep cost-cutting commit- 
tees to a minimum, while assigning 
the responsibility for achieving estab- 
lished goals to company officers. 

A few companies found that the 
selective reduction of personnel (de- 
scribed by a New England manufac- 
turer as the “releasing of incompetent 
deadwood tolerated since World War 
Il’) proved an effective cost cutting 
technique. Some other measures cited 
were: tighter control over expense ac- 
counts, reduction of inventories, in- 
troduction of automation, establish- 
ment of labor incentives, the aban- 
donment of unprofitable product 
lines, cuts in executive pay, and gen- 
eral salary cuts. 

lo a large degree, opinion has 
crystallized as to what cuts should 
not be made (see chart on page 34). 
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@ Some 38 per cent of the Panel 
would protect management develop- 
ment programs with tender loving 
care. In the words of Samuel F. Hin- 
kle, president of Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., Hershey, Pa.: “Curtailing them 
would be a business diet leading to 
Starvation.” 

@ Another 34 per cent of the presi- 
dents nominate research and develop- 
ment for virtual cost cutting immu- 
nity. They agree with one president 
who declares that it is folly to make 
such programs “cost-reduction whip- 





The Savings Show 


One indication that cost-cutting 
will probably remain a fixture of 
the corporate scene well into 1961 
is the lack of results so far gen- 
erated by the programs currently 
in operation. Most presidents in- 
sist it is too soon to report tangi- 
ble results for programs insti- 
tuted in 1960. They are taking the 
longer view, looking for substan- 
tial savings later rather than 
flash-in-the-pan results today. 
Few panelists report, for exam- 
ple, the usual sniping at tele- 
phone tolls, wasted paper clips, 
and the like. Sweeping, long- 
range reform is the rule. 

This interpretation is rein- 
forced by the solid results re- 
ported by a few companies whose 
cost-cutting efforts, begun early 
in 1960, are starting to pay off. 


* 10 per cent shift in gen- 
eral administrative expense.— 
Chemicals maker 


+ Annual savings through 
engineering cost reductions will 
total about $15 million.—New 
York manufacturer 


* Break-even points have 
been lowered by 25 per cent.— 
Transportation equipment maker 


- Estimate yearly savings 
of at least $1.5 million—Paper 
products manufacturer 


> Reduction of break-even 
point on P&L by about 10 per 
cent.—Midwestern manufacturer 


ry A reduction in employees 
of about 5 per cent, which offsets 
the normal increases in wages, 
maintenance costs, taxes, etc.— 
West Coast manufacturer 
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ping boys——they represent the earn- 
ings of the future.” 

@ Twenty-six per cent, agreeing with 
Clarence B. Randall (see page 37), 
reject any cuts in advertising. 

Big game is the long-range target 
of the cost cutter, but the expense 
account, that hardy veteran of count- 
less cost-cutting safaris, still draws 
concentrated fire. A substantial num- 
ber of Panel members are keeping 
close watch on all air travel: It’s 
“coach” for their executives, though 
they permit first-class travel for long 
distances. A number of companies 
say they now take a harder look at 
participation by company representa- 
tives in association meetings, out-of- 
state workshops, lectures, and con- 
ventions, limiting participation to a 
maximum of one or two. Another 
growing trend is toward closer review 
of expense statements, a step partially 
prompted by Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice emphasis on tighter controls. 


Holding down erosion 


On the basis of past experience, 
what happens to formal cost-cutting 
programs over the long run? Almost 
90 per cent of the Panelists agree with 
this observation by the president of a 
Pennsylvania company: “The incen- 
tives for careful policing begin to 
erode when the pinch eases. Cost- 
cutting programs must be closely po- 
liced to be effective.” The head of a 
New Jersey firm points wryly to hu- 
man nature, noting: “Prosperity al- 
ways seems to add ‘fat.’ Expenses 
which were once considered desirable 
suddenly become essential.” One 
president, however, insists some loss 
of ground must be permitted, since 
constant heavy pressure to cut costs 
“puts management in the position of 
the ‘boy who cried wolf’.” 

But a number of Panelists feel that 
even though costs may inch up in 
good times, real gains do not soon 
disappear, though virtually every 
president concedes that constant vigi- 
lance by top management is the only 
way benefits of a formal cost-cutting 
program can be retained. “Top man- 
agement is to blame when bad habits 
or looseness return,” states the head 
of an East Coast company. His atti- 
tude represents the view of most 
Panel members: Continuing control 
is the most rational way to cut costs 
—and the responsibility for keeping 
the corporation in trim, good health 
lies with them and their executive 
staffs. —Jack J. FRIEDMAN 
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THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT : 
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When profits shrink and prospects for the 


coming months look dim, the cry goes up— 


“Slash overhead!’ But that 1s just the moment, 


warns a veteran business leader, when hasty 


action can do irreparable harm. 


The Myth of the Cost Cutter 


WHENEVER the American economy 
pauses to take a long breath, as it 
must and should from time to time, 
the thoughtless executive reaches for 
the panic button. Impulse thinking 
replaces calm judgment. A sudden 
rash of unreasoned cost cutting breaks 
out. Economies which should have 
been undertaken earlier, and spaced 
appropriately one by one, are made 
all at once in a disorderly fashion. 
Soon the alarm bell is ringing wildly, 
and the net result is to shove the 
“down” lever of the business cycle, 
instead of holding everything steady 
until the forward thrust can begin 
again. 

Cost cutting, as such, is a very sig- 
nificant function of management. It is 
what keeps a particular business or- 
ganization lean and sinewy, and it is 
vital to our economy if the United 
States is to maintain its competitive 
position im critical world markets. 

But cost cutting should be a year- 
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round process, continuing and order- 
ly, repetitive and done according to 
plan-—never a mere orgy of blood let- 
ting. It should do for business what 
pruning does for the vine, the bush, 
and the tree. 

The world around, hardy men who 
make their living by harvesting the 
fruits of the soil know when and how 
to use the pruning knife. They have 
no more useful working tool. Whether 
it be the French peasant who gives 
daily, almost hourly, care to his pre- 
cious two hectares of sun-drenched 
hillside soil in Burgundy, or the cher- 
ry grower of Michigan, or the owner 
of an apple orchard in Virginia, he 
preserves the quality of his product 
by his skill in removing deadwood. 
The significant thing about his opera- 
tion, however, is that he works at it 
all the time. Never does he rush out 
in terror to lay about him with an 
axe, Slashing indiscriminately right 
and left. 


He is steady and consistent about 
the whole process and keeps constant- 
ly at it. In a spring following a bump- 
er crop, when he is sure that he has a 
vintage product, he does the same 
amount of trimming as after one of 
those sad years when the hail damage 
has all but ruined him. 

Not so in industry. Our morale 
goes up and down with the sales 
charts. When the economy is bursting 
at the seams, and smoke is coming 
from all our stacks, we talk little 
about cutting costs. We put the prun- 
ing knife away in the back of the tool 
shed, where it rusts from disuse. We 
pay small attention to expense items 
and say to ourselves with a shrug that 
even if some particular item is a lit- 
tle unnecessary, the Government is 
paying half of it anyway. 

The fallacy in this argument is that 
although a business expense used as 
a tax deduction may help the com- 
pany, it hurts the country by precise- 
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ly the same amount. Some day we 
will realize that unless the business 
man thinks more about his country 
and less about himself, we may not 
always have a country. The welfare 
of the whole economy is more impor- 
tant than that of a particular corpora- 
tion, and an executive must learn to 


in boom times entails high responsi- 
bility in bad times. 

Each sudden cut in expenditures 
made by one company to protect its 
own position means a loss of business 
for someone else. In a chain reaction, 
retrenchment by one breeds retrench- 
ment by another, and the collective 


When theeconomy is bursting at theseams, 


THE MYTH 
OF THE 
COST CUTTER 


ask himself what would happen to 
all of industry if everyone should 
simultaneously act as he proposes to 
act. 

In the old days of our clipper ship 
ancestors, when a _ sudden storm 
struck, all hands were sent swarming 
up the masts to take in sail as rapidly 
as possible. Soon the vessel was 
stopped dead, stripped to her bare 
sticks. There she wallowed in the 
trough of the seas until the danger 
passed and the glass began to rise 
again. 

Industry cannot afford to behave 
that way in today’s Soviet-threatened 
world. The master of the clipper ship 
had only the safety of his crew and 
cargo to worry about. We, on the 
other hand, have an imperative obli- 
gation to plough through the storm. 
We cannot let the American economy 
get becalmed, either. We must make 
our own wind, if need be, but it is far 


and smoke is coming from all the stacks, 
we talk little about cutting costs. We put 
the pruning knife away in the back of the 
tool shed, where it rusts from disuse. 


recklessness thus produced can drive 
the economy as a whole into a severe 
depression which more responsible 
conduct would have avoided. 

Many a wise captain has brought 
his ship safely to port because, know- 
ing that storms might come, he car- 
ried adequate ballast. Financial re- 
serves are the ballast of industry. 
Where there is business statesmanship 
and full understanding of the inevit- 
ability of fluctuations, cash set-asides 
are established in good times, to be 
spent courageously in bad. By such 
conduct only can we collectively miti- 
gate the impact of pauses and reces- 
SiONs. 

When a sudden fury of ill-consid- 
ered cost slashing sweeps through a 
company, “We must cut overhead” 
becomes the slogan. Yet this mystic 
catch-phrase seldom means the same 
thing to different men. To many, it is 
a simple command to cut off over- 


Asudden cut inspending byonecompanyto 
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protect its own position means loss of busi- 
ness for someone else. Retrenchment byone 


breeds retrenchment by another, and the 
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better to watch the weather in the 
first place and never let ourselves get 
caught carrying too much sail. 

Each industrial enterprise is an 
inseparable part of the community in 
which it operates, and each commu- 
nity is a part of the nation. We are 
not free to make decisions solely on 
the basis of saving our own skins. The 
high privilege of making good profits 
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chain reaction canendinaseveredepression. 


night every expense that does not pay 
off at once, here and now. Hack away 
at the intangibles. Forget the future. 
Have no thought for human values. 
Give up planning for the long term. 
Stop construction. Suspend plant 
maintenance. Permit no nonsensical 
talk about that overdue paint job. 
Forget equipment replacements. Cut 
inventory to the bone, even though it 
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means shutting down the plant of a 
loyal supplier. Take care of yourself, 
and let the devil take the hindmost, 
through the whole dizzy descent down 
into the abyss. 

Advertising is a favorite target for 
the cost cutters. It rates as “overhead” 
when the non-spending spree is on, 
and the temptation is always strong 
to lop the appropriation in two. Yet 
a downswing is the very time when it 
is most urgent for a company to in- | 
crease the demand for its products. 
The striking new phenomenon in our 
economy is that basic industry can be 
bumping along on slim schedules 
while consumer spending remains 
high. Surely such a combination fairly 
cries out for more and better adver- 
tising instead of less. 

Public relations brings another 
gleam to the cost cutter’s eye. Only 
the most enlightened executives are 
ever genuinely excited about it at 
best. When income starts to fall, there 
is little resistance to cutting its ap- 
propriation. Yet when the storm 
clouds are gathering and the financial 
writers are ringing the alarm bells, it 
is more than ever important for man- 
agement to project for the company 
an image of creative leadership and 
strong social responsibility. 

Charitable contributions are almost 
certain to be attacked. “Stop the 
handouts!” is the cry, as though this 
spending were merely a form of lar- 
gesse, like throwing out gold pieces 
from the carriage when the earl rides 
through the village, instead of being 
the most sacred sort of civic obliga- 
tion. No sensible board of directors 
would question the principle that such 
set-asides should rise and fall with 
corporate income, but the answer 
again lies in reserves. Wise manage- 
ment, through the establishment of a 
foundation or some other fund, has 
the foresight to overaccrue in good 
times, spending less than is accumu- 
lated, so that when disaster threatens 
and the community need is greatest, 
hospitals, social agencies, and educa- 
tional institutions may have a steady 
and continuing level of support. 

The most tragic error of all is to 
cut off the recruitment of able young 
men. Someone raps out the order “No 
more hirings!”"—and forthwith the 
vital flow of brains, training, and 
character into the organization 1s 
blocked. Back to the gas pumps with 
this year’s graduates from colleges and 
technical institutions, back to medi- 
ocrity for the company’s leadership 
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25 years hence—all for the sake of 
making third-quarter earnings look 
better in the current year. This is 
mortgaging the future with a ven- 
geance. 

Because of such conduct, the Great 
Depression of the: early °30’s laid 
across many fine companies a perma- 
nent blight which can still be seen as 
the leaders move onward in their 
corporate history—solely because lit- 
tle men with craven hearts hired no 
youngsters in that dismal era. It has 
been like the shadow of a single dark 
cloud that moves progressively across 
an otherwise bright landscape, and it 
will go on until those vacuum years 
cross the line of normal retirement. 

A secondary phase of this manage- 
ment myopia is the sharp cutting back 
of all personnel training and develop- 
ment programs. These, too, are intan- 
gibles. They can come under the same 
coridemnation: “Cut the overhead!” 
When this happens, units of physical 
production are given precedence over 
human production. Monetary neces- 
sitics control human necessities, and 
only the years that lie ahead will re- 
veal the heavy price paid for such 
shortsighted decisions. Building a 
sound organization is a never-ending 
task, and the only right time to work 
at it is all the time. 

One _ serious, seldom-recognized 
consequence of explosive and frenetic 
cost cutting is the effect which it has 
on the people who carry on the day- 
to-day routine tasks. When the presi- 
dent goes about snapping off light 
switches, turns the thermostats back 
two degrees, or takes one bank of 
elevators out of operation, he breeds 
fear and unreasoning apprehension in 
the hearts and minds of everyone 
around the place. He magnifies the 
danger instead of allaying it. 

It is so on a ship. When the captain 
gives the order to swing out the life- 
boats, it does little good for him to 
tell everyone there is no danger. His 
actions speak louder than his words. 
Men who are afraid they will lose 
their jobs, or at best be put on broken 
time, work neither well nor safely. 
Rurnors fly thick and fast, and what 
is feared becomes more deadly than 
what is real. Magnify this by the num- 
ber of salaried and daily-wage em- 
ployees in all industry and you have a 
national problem. It ceases to be eco- 
nomics and becomes crowd psychol- 
ogy, the forerunner of crisis. 

The regrettable aftermath to irre- 
sponsible private conduct is the dam- 
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age done to the basic concept of pri- 
vate initiative, which is under reap- 
praisal everywhere in the world. With- 
out the right climate, private enter- 
prise cannot survive. 

Whenever industry fails to solve a 
national problem on its own, Govern- 
ment must. Social pressures mount to 
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ful forces. The concept of central 
planning is attracting new advocates 
who have powerful and _ strident 
voices. 

The American people are now be- 
coming much more sophisticated in 
their understanding of economic mat- 
ters, and searching questions are being 


Advertising is a favorite target for the 


cost cutters. It rates as ‘‘overhead’’ when 
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the bite is on. Yet a downswing is the very 
time when it is most urgent for a company 


to increase the demand for its products. 


the point where they simply will not 
be denied, and no matter what politi- 
cal party is in power, steps must be 
taken to overcome the emergency. 
Once taken, these can never be un- 
done. A new pattern will be then per- 
manently imposed upon our national 
life. 

It was so with the generation ahead 
of ours. Management then met a 
downturn in the economic cycle in 
forthright fashion. It was direct and 
immediate in cutting costs, but irre- 
sponsible in terms of the disastrous 
effects on the welfare of the country 
as a whole. It simply turned half the 
employees loose to fend for them- 
selves—and often this was not even 
layoff, but just plain dismissal. This 
not only jettisoned valuable accumu- 
lated skills and experience for the 
company. It also helped to bring into 
being formidable new social forces. 
When these pressures had been re- 
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asked which someone will have to 
answer—either industry itself, or 
Government. 

[Industrial statesmanship is required 
to meet this challenge, leadership that 
will of its own volition, and by the 
use of its own resources, undertake to 
flatten the curves and level out the 
Swings. 

But this means constant and cour- 
ageous planning in both the ups and 
the downs. It demands restraint and 
moderation at all times. We must 
resist both overexpansion in_ the 
booms, and overzealous cutbacks in 
the pauses. Like good military com- 
mandets, we must try never to occupy 
a forward position that we cannot de- 
fend, and we must always keep re- 
serves that we can throw in, instead of 
retreating ignominiously. 

Let us learn a lesson from the 
French peasant and his vineyard. He 
knows that he must keep everlastingly 


The welfare of the whole economy is more 
important than that of one corporation, 
and the executive must learn to ask himself 
what would happen if everyone should 


simultaneously act as he proposes to act. 


solved by Government action, there 
had been created an entirely new ar- 
ray of social mechanisms which are 
now a permanent part of the indus- 
trial regime—unemployment insur- 
ance, Social Security, strong labor 
unions, and the demand for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

It is conceivable that we will soon 
face the building up of similar power- 


at his pruning in the spring if the 
picking basket is to be full in the fall, 
but he never trims off so much that 
he damages the vines. If a sudden 
hail storm in September ruins his 
crop, he still keeps his head. He 
knows that the warm sun will return 
the following year, and his first 
thought is always for the new growth. 

END 
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From R&D through production to 


marketing and accounting, a new 


force is revolutionizing industry. 


HOT CUT: Combining remote elecironic measurement 
at high temperatures with closed-circuit TV, this re- 


cently de\ eloped C;rimson Color. line - 


de\ icé enables 


shearman to cut hot steel l-heam (left) in leneths 


} 


rangine from 200 feet down to 4 of an inch. Mov- 


able scale oii display screen ts Set against hairline 


rule. When crawline beam reaches the rule, the shear- 


nan activates controls and makes thre Cul 


What Electronics 


Can Do for Your Company 


IMAGINE a stock department that is 
never caught short when new orders 
come 1n; a production line that oper- 
ates YO per cent of the time, turning 
out work of carbon-copy uniformity 
at incredible speed; a virtually fool- 
proof quality control system. Picture 
this dream operation backed up by a 
marketing department that 
trends with unerring accuracy; a re- 
search and development section that 
seems to transform basic 
into finished designs overnight; sales, 
warehousing, and shipping operations 
that a customer never 


spots 


concepts 


so. efficient 
complains. 

loday, clectronics is making many 
of these things near-realities. In every 
conceivable area of manufacturing 
and distributing operations, electronic 
devices are changing the face of in- 
dustry 
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[he varied applications are so 
broad—even one unit may have a 
multitude of uses—that an industrial 
Rip Van Winkle who dozed off be- 
side his drill press in 1939 would have 
difficulty believing his if he 
awoke to see the electronically con- 
trolled factory of 1961. 

Step by step through the industrial 
process, from the time the mere idea 
of a product is conceived to the mo- 
ment the finished article leaves the 
factory, the harnessed electron can be 
put to work. 


S y es 


Research and Development 


One of the best known of the elec- 
tronic devices, the digital computer, is 
bringing new efficiency and accuracy 
in activities as far apart as pure re- 
search and accounting—not to men- 


tion the uses to which it can be put in 
the processes in between. 

But it is in R&D that the digital 
computer (as well: as the less versa- 
tile analog computer) really shines. It 
need not be a huge, costly affair to do 
its job. For example, when Land-Air, 
Inc., a Chicago company, had to 
“hand-design” power transformers, it 
usually took a full day to turn out one 
design. Now a Bendix G-15 computer 
has increased the average output of 
the transformer engineers 700 per 
cent. The unit takes up no more room 
than a kitchen refrigerator and is 
priced at about $49,500-—or $1,485 
on monthly rental. (Solid-state design 
is responsible for the compactness of 
many of the newer computers. ) 

Processing costs are reduced, and 
data storage capacity enhanced. De- 
sign jobs are now knocked out within 
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28 to 90 minutes, each an optimum 
solution to the problem at hand. The 
computer also provides same-day cost 
quotes on each project. 

Another aspect of R&D—experi- 
ment and analysis—depends on tight 
controls to protect the accuracy of 
findings. In chemistry, this means 
freedom from even a trace of foreign 
substance in utensils. Today, ultra- 
sonic cleaning removes the stubborn- 
est dirt in 30 seconds. 

[Impurities in film bases are weeded 
out by Eastman Kodak Company 
with the help of a mass spectrometer, 
which identifies vaporized gases, liq- 
uids, and solids by revealing their 
molecular mass. The device can com- 
plete an analysis within a ten-thou- 
sandth of a second. 

In the laboratory as in the factory, 
remote heat measurement is possible 
with the infrared pyrometer, which re- 
sembles a miniature TV camera. It 
precisely measures the temperature of 
any object its lens is focused on, and 
the temperature is then read out via 
a meter, oscilloscope, or graphic re- 
corder. Tests can be run without a 
single result-distorting stop. 

In the new _ Electromechanical 
Building of U.S. Steel Corp.’s Mon- 
roeville, Pa., research center, elec- 
tronic devices test new products, sys- 
tems, and processes. One of the most 
heavily used is closed-circuit televi- 
sion. U.S. Steel employs it with a 
stroboscope to check the relationship 
between crystal size and the corrosion 
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resistance of tin plate. The company 
also uses television to study the be- 


havior of fine-grained ore cargoes in. 


heavy seas. A 1/12 scale model of a 
hold is pitched to and fro and a video 
camera is aimed at a mirror which re- 
flects a profile image of the shifting 
ore. This is viewed on a monitor 
against a gridded backdrop, to check 
the behavior of the ore with varying 
degrees of moisture added. 


Production Scheduling, In- 
Process Inventory Control 


Electronic data processing and asso- 
ciated equipment have revolutionized 
the processes that precede the actual! 
manufacture of a product. Here again 
the digital computer is the star. Even 
in just the final phases before produc- 
tion begins, pioneer companies like 
American Bosch Arma Corp. have 
learned that it can bring substantial 
results (see DUN’S REVIEW, October 
1960, page 85). Yates American Ma- 
chine Company of Beloit, Wis., which 
has sales of $9 million annually, 
achieves savings with elements of 
IBM’s Management Operating Sys- 
tem and the Ramac 305 that at to- 
day’s profit rate it could only get by 
selling $1 million more a year. | 
Yates utilizes MOS techniques to 
keep track of some 26,000 compo- 
nents and raw materials, including 
standard minimum order _ require- 
ments and order points. The com- 
puter determines net and gross pro- 


ROBOT CHEMIST: 7Jhis automatic Technicon Controls, Inc.., 


system 


measures, samples, mixes, purifies, compares, and 


charts specific substances in any fluid. The actual chemical 
analysis consists of color comparison by a _ colorimeter, 
which gives off signals to a chart recorder. The data are 
then fed—again automatically—into a computer. 
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duction requirements from orders re- 
ceived and bills of materials. It sets 
assembly start dates, turns out pre- 
punched labor tickets, and automati- 
cally keeps complete cost records, in- 
cluding a parts program rundown and 
a list of parts needed immediately to 
complete assembly. It also gives man- 
agement a daily report on the rela- 
tionship of fixed costs to production 
costs. 

Use of the entire MOS, now being 
tried by several manufacturers, cov- 
ers all six basic manufacturing func- 
tions: sales forecasting, materials 
planning, .inventory management, 
plant scheduling, work dispatching, 
and operations evaluation. 


Production, Process Control 


The numerical contro] of actual ma- 
chine tools by specialized electronic 
equipment is greatly speeding up pro- 
duction for many plants (see page 
44), and other electronic devices con- 
trol the processes of heavy industry 
(see photo on page 43). 

In the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
packaging plant at Fresno, Calif., an 
electronic scale controls a servo-op- 
erated dispensing unit. This insures 
uniform weight for each package of 
raisins. Electronic weighing devices 
are also built into Philip Morris’s new 
automatic equipment. They help con- 
trol the cigarette-making process and 
compile a graphic record of opera- 
tions. 


CHIEF CHEF: Recipes 
for ice cream come 
from an analog com- 
puter at the Boston 
plant of H. P. Hood 
& Sons. The unit de- 
termines the correct 
ingredients to  pro- 
vide a set proportion 
of butterfat and milk 
solids (which non- 
automated cows pro- 
duce in varying quan- 
tities from day toa 
day). Fed the content 
of the day’s ineredi- 
ents, the computer 
produces a _ coded 
punch card which is 
then interpreted into 
a series of valve ad- 
justments that regu- 
late the flow of in- 
eredients from stor- 
age to blending tanks, 
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EYES AND EARS: As- 
semblers at Collins 
Radio Company lis- 
fen to instructions 
through an earpiece 
and watch picture of 
the operation on a 
small screen. A mag- 
netic tape cartridge 
triggers a 

slide - film 
which 


player 

built -in 
mechanism, 
allows each operator 
to compare her work 
with the slide. She 
can freeze a step, but 
cannot break the se- 
quence on the Ap- 
plied Communica- 
tions System device. 


Computers linked in with actual 
production or processing operations 
serve as analyzers and regulators in 
industries of all kind. A few com- 
pletely computer-controlled plants are 
already in operation. A GE 312 proc- 
ess computer is expected to save $23,- 
OOO in fuel and manpower over its 
$30,060 annual cost for the 
Rico Water Resources Au- 
thority. It will watch for abnormalli- 
ties, compute unit heat rates, and 
check boiler efficiency. In a strip steel 
annealing line of a large steel mill, a 
similar unit controls temperature in 
the heating, soak, and cooling areas of 
the annealing furnace, and records 
operating data as well. 


Own 
Puerto 


Production Aids and Tools 


Fallible humanity still plays its role 
in even the most automated opera- 
tions, and electronic devices—closed- 
circuit TV is most familiar——are used 
in countless applications to “control” 
the man as well as the machine (see 
photo above ). 

One of the most difficult jobs in a 
steel mill—cutting a red-hot I-beam 
to proper length—is yielding to elec- 
tronics. The heat of the I-beam pre- 
vents direct measurement, but U.S. 
Steel puts that heat to work in a sys- 
tem built around three overhanging 
infrared detectors. By time sequenc- 
ing, these sensitive devices measure 
the bar passing below. Knowing the 
precise length of the l-beam “bloom,” 
shearmen up the line can decide how 
to cut it to fill orders. 

[he cutting itself, usually guided by 
weld marks along the siding of the 
rolier bed and measurements taken by 
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eye from a 10-foot distance, can now 
be guided electronically, eliminating 
later laborious cold-cutting and waste. 
Bethlehem Steel Company shearmen 
therefore use a television gauging sys- 
tem which permits them to achieve 
accuracies within an eighth of an inch. 

Servo Corp.’s infrared equipment is 
being used by one plastics plant to 
control the temperature of plastic ex- 
trusions via a hookup with the heating 
element’s regulator, and to control 
temperature conditions during the ap- 
plication of plastic coatings. 

The cleansing skills of ultrasonic 
devices have production as well as 
laboratory applications, and _ ultra- 
sonic drills are used throughout in- 
dustry to cut unusual shapes into hard 
materials. New ultrasonic welders de- 
veloped by Gulton are not troubled 
by surface oxidation on aluminum nor 
by the high electrical conductivity of 
copper. 


ON THE LINE: Operator places a call to 
a computer in a distant office to get 
direct connection for data transmission 
hetween the memory units of two spe- 
cially equipped IBM 1401's. 


Quality Control, Inspection 


A number of electronic devices serve 
as quality watchdogs. Such textile 
producers as Du Pont, American Vis- 
cose, Chemstrand, and Celanese Corp. 
use Lindly photoelectric yarn inspec- 
tors. U.S. Steel plants will soon be 
checking steel sheet with coils that 
measure its magnetic properties. Fair- 
child Aircraft and Missiles uses a 
Westinghouse Baltospot 200 portable 
x-ray machine to inspect the wing 
structure of its F-27 turbo-prop trans- 
ports. Time-consuming removal of the 
wing components would be the alter- 
native. 


Communications 


Communications channels—the 
nerves of industry——benefit from the 
speed, accuracy, and simplicity that a 
variety of electronic devices offer. In 
the pipeline business, microwave com- 
munications permit complete remote 
control of valves and pumping sta- 
tions, and under a recent FCC ruling, 
microwave systems can now be set up 
by many businesses once denied the 
privilege. 

Ohio Oil Company and Platte Pipe 
Line Company, among others, control 
their extensive systems via micro- 
wave. Platte’s gear, made by Philco, 
garners remote readings of flow, suc- 
tion and discharge pressure, and spe- 
cific gravity of the fluids being trans- 
ported. At the same time, microwaved 
signals operate valves and pumps un- 
der central-station control. Ohio Oil, 
which uses the same type of control, 
has also developed a variation of its 
own to use in conjunction with either 
microwave or telephone: A tape unit 


OFF THE TAPE: Punched card data which 
this Stromberg Carlson device is trans- 
mittinge over leased wires will be re- 
corded on magnetic.tape and fed later 
into computers at a central installation. 





gives a voice report of flowmeter read- 
ings in response to a call. Individual 
voice recordings, on tapes attached to 
a drum, are selected in proper se- 
quence by meter-actuated linkages. 

Today, handwriting can be trans- 
mitted by wire on TelAutograph 
Corp. equipment. Personal radio com- 
munications systems developed by 
GE and Stromberg Carlson eliminate 
time losses when key people are con- 
tinually roaming broad expanses of 
work area. Far-flung operations have 
long been connected by leased Tele- 
type wire, and now documents and 
graphic presentations can be transmit- 
ted quickly in their original form on 
the many facsimile transmitters avail- 
able. The principles of facsimile trans- 
mission are put to work in a new Ges- 
tetner Corp. stencil-making machine 
which reproduces highly detailed art- 
work. , 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in business communications 
is the telephone and telegraph wire 
transmission of digital data (see 
photos on page 42). AT&T provides 
the Data-Phone equipment, and with 
it transmission costs no more than a 
phone call. 


Marketing and Accounting 


[he data transmitted so swiftly by the 
aid of electronics, and the countless 
pieces of information collected within 
each office of the company, are today 
processed electronically as well. The 
use of computers in just one area—in- 
ventory control—has been judged the 
cause of one of the most revolutionary 
developments the business world has 
ever seen. 

General Tire & Rubber Company 
keeps tabs on its finished-goods inven- 
tories with the help of an RCA 501] 
all-transistorized computer which 
processes inventory, billing, and ship- 
ping reports on a daily average of 
2,000 shipments. Executives can cull 
any fact or figure from its units within 
a fraction of a second. Similarly, Eco- 
nomic Laboratories, Inc., a St. Paul 
manufacturer of cleaning and disin- 
fectant products, gets 25,000 invoices 
prepared monthly by its rented Rem- 
ington Rand Univac Solid-State com- 
puter. Invoicing errors have been re- 
duced to a miniscule fraction of | per 
cent. 

Companies unable to afford rental 
fees can now avail themselves of com- 
mercial data processing services, op- 
erated by IBM and RCA, among 
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X-RAY CHECK-UP: 47 
electronic system 
controls the genera- 
tor and drive motor 
of this Mirro Alu- 
minum foil mill, and 
reacts to signals from 
an x-ray unit which 
checks the thickness 
of the foil. Roll pres- 
sure and speed are 
then varied automat- 
ically. Electronic de- 
vices also control the 
homogenizing furn- 
ace, and vital parts 
of the cold rolling, 
annealing, smeltine 
and slitting opera- 
tions. 





New Tools Coming Up 


Communications .............. —A low-cost data transmission 
system that answers the tele- 
phone and takes punched-card 
messages. (IBM) 


‘A camera-less video system for 
transmitting microfilm material 
to distant viewing units, with 
remote image scale/position con- 
trol. (Nord Photocopy & Elec- 
tronics Corp.) 


Data Processing............... A transistorized digital comput- 
er with a “jukebox” magnetic 
disk memory unit. (RCA) 


I bc 0 n.c ocxsccececaueuenene A radiocontrol system for bridge 
cranes. (Barrett Electronics 
Corp.) 


—A supervisory control system for 
utilities and other companies, 
based on transistors and printed- 
circuit cards. (General Electric 
Company) 


GHOIEG. 0s cc ccevrcccanecectovdacs A device that measures mate- 
rials thickness according to beta 
radiation resistance. (Ohmart 
Corp.) 


Damage Detection............ A vibration monitor for machin- 
ery. (Stewart-Warner Corp ) 


-A vibration monitor for ball- 
bearing assemblies. (SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc.) 


Pimmt Preotectioe. ..sccccccccces A fence alarm system activated 
by disturbances in an electro- 
magnetic field. (Airtronics In- 
ternational Corp.) 


-—-An ultrasonic device that makes 
buildings untenable for rats. 
(Dynamic Sound, Inc.) 
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others. Small companies are also go- 
ing into the business to provide ac- 
counting, bookkeeping and even mar- 
keting services. (When computers 
simulate marketing problems, they of- 
fer not only a selection of solutions 
but estimate appropriate prices and 
the probable effects of competitive 
bidding on costs as well.) 

Before marketing strategy can be 
mapped, market information must be 
acquired. In this area, far less expen- 
sive, less elaborate electronic aids can 
be utilized. Shoe Corp. of America 
executives who visit top sales areas to 
analyze successful operations go 
equipped with Uher Universal tape 
recorders. These machines, the size 
and weight of a portable typewriter, 
record field interviews with key re- 
tailers and consumers. The same 
equipment is also widely used in sales 


Tape Control 


At the recent Ma- 
chine Tool Expo- 
sition in Chicago, 
the proprietor of 
a small  metal- 
working job shop 
watched in won- 
der as a. giant 
tape - controlled 
contouring ma- 
chine went 
th-ouzh its paces. Then he exclaimed: 
“What a machine! It probably costs 
more than all the equipment in my 
shop. I bet it cost 30,000 bucks if it 
cost a cent.” 

A salesman who heard the remark 
didn't have the heart to tell the old 
machinist that this new machine tool 
cost well over $200,000. 

This anecdote typifies the current 
romance between American manufac- 
turers and the producers of tape-con- 
trolled equipment. The machine tool 
makers are courting hard, potential 
customers are eager to accept—but 
in too many cases they can’t come 
up. with the necessary dowry. 

Although the new equipment can 
usually double the capability of any 
machine it guides, even the least com- 
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training, and an accessory for the ma- 
chine automatically cues a slide pro- 
jector in sales presentations. 


Apply with Care 


The scope of electronic applications 
to industry is so vast that in the space 
of months imaginative managements 
will find radical new uses for the de- 
vices offered and those now being de- 
veloped. (The products mentioned 
here represent only a bare sampling of 
the equipment available.) They will, 
however, avoid being dazzled by the 
array and heed the advice of pioneer 
companies and the makers of elec- 
tronic equipment themselves: 

@ What is good for company A may 
‘be poison for company B. Market po- 
tential and growth capability must 
justify the added productivity. 


@ Beware of systems that require too 
standardized a raw materials input 
and product output if your business 
is one of relatively short, varied runs. 
@ Remember that computers often 
require sweeping changes in all data- 
producing operations. 

@ Premature obsolescence is a haz- 
ard. 

@ Seek flexibility wherever possible. 
Can the equipment handle a variety of 
Situations, products, materials? Is it 
compatible with contemporary or pro- 
jected gear? Can it be adapted to fit a 
changing electronic technology, and 
your own changing needs? 

These are the things to bear in 
mind as you study all that the elec- 
tronics industry can offer—but you'd 
be wise to study well, for your com- 
petitors are studying it, too. 

—ART ZUCKERMAN 


Lures Manufacturers 


plex positioning control doubles the 
cost of the machine as well. Some 
electronic controls are twice as ex- 
pensive as the machines they are at- 
tached to. 

As long as prices stay so high, only 
a minority of the companies that can 
use these tools will buy them—and 
then they usually must keep them 
working at least two shifts to pay off 
on the investment. But by cutting 
their teeth on the present machines, 
they gain irreplaceable lead time. 
When more complex systems come 
out, they will be able to apply them 
with comparative ease, and in the 
meanwhile, they are achieving spec- 
tacular savings. 

Fortunately for their competitors, 
the long-term prospects are for a 
steady drop in the price of the con- 
trols, though not for the machines 
they guide. Well over a dozen com- 
panies now offer point-to-point tape 
controls, although only three of the 
much more complex and expensive 
contouring systems are on the mar- 
ket. Competition is sure to push prices 
down. 

There ts also a commendable com- 
petition in technology. Most of the 
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point-to-point controls are electronic 
—based either on vacuum tubes or 
transistors—-but two of the newest 
systems are, respectively, electro-me- 
chanical and hydraulic. 

To cut the costs of tape-controlled 
production, many companies ask if 
controls can’t be installed on their 
present machine tools. The answer is 
that “retrofitting” (the trade name 
for this procedure ) is technically pos- 
sible but economically unsound. 

The tape systems keep the ma- 
chines running so much faster and 
longer (up to 90 per cent of the 
time, compared with about 40 per 
cent for manual control) that older 
machines couldn’t take the added 
workload for long. Machines that 
come fitted with tape controls have 
bigger motors. They must also have 
heavier, more rigid frames. 

While most manufacturers are still 
evaluating the new tape equipment, 
the companies which produce it are 
not standing still. They are already 
talking about more sophisticated tape 
controls that can work on more com- 
plex fabricating problems—directly 
from the design engineers’ notebooks. 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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FAST PUNCHER: 7Jhis turret punch press can bang out up to 
60 holes a minute in large sheets of metal or iaminates. 
The positioning table moves ata rate of up to 750 inches 
per minute by hydraulic actuation. All the operator has to 
do is punch the start button on the Weidemann equipment, 
available with GE or Sperry controls. 


NIGHT (AND DAY) TEMPLATER: Directed by tape control, this 
Ex-Cell-O contouring machine makes precision templates up 
to 26 inches long. First, it scribes the template for cutting by 
a bandsaw. Then the rough piece is returned to this machine 
for grinding to an accuracy of ten millionths of an inch. 


DRUMMING UP TRADE: 7his is the automatic tool change drum 
on the Kearney & Trecker “Milwaukeematic,” which costs 
close to $200,000 with accessories. It can perform five opera- 
tions—milling, drilling, boring, reaming, and lapping. The 
part shown here will be machined in 40 minutes, compared 
with 242 hours by conventional methods. 





MEMORABLE ADVANCE: While a skilled machinist cuts the 
first part of a run on this huge turret lathe, at the mere push 
of a button the electronic control “memorizes” all the moves 
he makes. Thereafter, all subsequent pieces are cut auto- 
matically in sequence. The new turret lathe is manufactured 
by Warner & Swasey. 
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LOOK, MA, NO HANDS: This erinder, which is manufactured 
by the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, can grind out a 
number of successive diameters on a long cylinder. Only one 


set-up is needed on the tape-controlled machine, and the 
operation, from start to finish, takes as little as 22 minutes. 


AHEAD OF FORGING: One of the largest of the tape-con- 
trolled machines, this Giddings & Lewis contour miller pro- 
duces complex forging dies in half the machining time usual- 
ly required. Because of the fine finish on the die when it 
leaves the machine, the savings in time spent on hand-finish- 
ing are even greater. 











What's ahead for business in the next 


four years? The President-elect may 


wgnore his scant plurality when he qoes to 


carry out his plans 


but he must still wrestle 


with the balance of payments deficit 


and the gold outflow, as well as the limitations 


they umpose on his economic program. 


Kennedy’s Economic Dilemma 


\ NEW ERA of Government expan- 
sion will begin when President-elect 
Kennedy enters the White House on 
January 20. The national Govern- 
ment will take on heavier responsi- 
bilities, and it will exercise greater 
authority over the day-to-day activi- 
ties of business men, farmers, and 
their employ ees. 

There can be disagreement about 
the pace of the expansion, and about 
the lengths to which it will go, but 
there can be no dispute about the 
direction in which Federal Govern- 
ment will move. Mr. Kennedy gave 
but one basic speech during the cam- 
paign, and it had but one theme: 
“We must get America moving 
again.” He is determined to recapture 
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the initiative from the Soviet Union 
in foreign affairs, and he is equally 
determined to make the American 
economy grow faster. 

The United States through the 
years has alternated between periods 
of dynamic Government expansion 
and periods of careful consolidation. 
President Roosevelt was the last oc- 
cupant of the White House to stimu- 
late a dramatic enlargement of the 
national Government's role. The eight 
years of President Eisenhower’s Ad- 
ministration have been marked by an 
inevitable conservation and reassess- 
ment. There have been innovations, 
such as the huge new interstate high- 
way and disability insurance pro- 
grams, but they have been the excep- 
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tion rather than the rule. Mr. Eisen- 
hower would be happier today if the 
Federal Government had grown 
smaller rather than larger during his 
Administration. He believes that in- 
dividuals and local governments 
ought to do more instead. 

Mr. Kennedy disagrees. He _ be- 
lieves that the Federal Government 
ought to do more, much more, at 
home and abroad. 

The weight of the evidence sug- 
gests that Mr. Kennedy will make a 
reasonable amount of progress toward 
his goals. The young Bostonian not 
only believes in a strong Presidency 
as a matter of principle but he is very 
much aware of the’ enormous powers 
that can be wieided from the White 
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House. It was apparent throughout 
his campaign that he took a dim view 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s reluctance to ex- 
ploit those powers. 

Mr. Kennedy, unlike Mr. Eisen- 
hower, is a professional politician, 
and he has demonstrated that he is an 
extraordinarily skillful master of his 
profession. The disposition of Wash- 
ington veterans is to liken him to an- 
other wealthy Harvard graduate who 
displayed a ruthless capacity for using 
political power to get what he wanted. 
The other Harvard alumnus, of 
course, was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Kennedy can match Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political proficiency. 

The first test won’t be long in com- 
ing. The President-elect will seek 
swift Congressional action on a num- 
ber of key pieces of his legislative 
program. Unlike former President 
Truman, who put forward lengthy 
lists of New Deal legislation that died 
on the pages of-his State of the Union 
messages, Mr. Kennedy has demon- 
strated a sense of the attainable and 
a knack for negotiation. He will ask 
for programs that he expects to get, 
and will be prepared to do battle to 
make his will prevail. He will not be 
deterred by warnings that his narrow 
election victory means that he has no 
mandate. 

There have been suggestions that 
he will find it even harder to push 
through liberal legislation in the new 
Congress than it was in the bobtailed 
August session, when the achieve- 
ments of the Kennedy-Johnson duo 
were barely, if at all, on the plus side 
of zero. The reasoning is that the 
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I do not believe that Washington should do for 
the people what they can do for themselves 
through local and private effort. There is no magic 
attached to tax dollars that have been to Wash- 
ington and back. I do not believe in big govern- 
ment—but I believe in effective government. Eco- 
nomic policy can result from governmental inac- 
tion as well as from governmental action. 


Democrats lost seats in both the Sen- 
ate and the House in the election, that 
a number of those lost seats belonged 
to liberals, and that the Republican- 
Southern Democrat coalition will be 
even more powerful during the 
months ahead than it was in August. 

But there is a gaping hole in the 
argument. One other seat has changed 
hands, and that is the President’s 
chair. 

Some conservative Democrats who 
voted with Republicans’ in opposition 


The Federal Government must work closely with 
labor and management to develop wage and price 
policies consistent with reasonable price stability. 
The erratic upward spiral of wages and prices, 
especially in a few basic industries, is a primary 
cause of the inflation which has impaired pur- 
chasing power at home and contributed greatly 


to the adverse balance of payments. 


to liberal legislation while Mr. Eisen- 
hower was President will vote with 
the Democrats when Mr. Kennedy is 
the chief executive, for he will have 
ways of convincing them that it is to 
their advantage to see things as he 
does. Similarly, some liberal Repub- 
licans who voted with the conserva- 
tive coalition will now feel free to 
vote for the liberal measures that they 
believe in. 

Yet the Kennedy Administration 
will not be a runaway liberal Admin- 
istration. It will be somewhat more 
liberal than a Nixon Administration 
would have been, and markedly more 
so than the Eisenhower Administra- 


Wherever we can be certain that tax revision, in- 
cluding accelerated depreciation, will encourage 
the modernization of our capital plant—and not 
be a disguise for tax avoidance—we should pro- 
ceed with it. It is sound, liberal policy to see that 
our productive plant is the best and most modern 
in the world. We cannot compete if our factories 
are out-of-date or second-rate. 





tion, but it still will operate within 
the dynamic system of democratic 
capitalism that we have developed in 
the United States. 

Mr. Kennedy’s sense of the attain- 
able, along with his own balanced 


approach to political goals, will curb 


his more liberal advisers, but an even 
more effective check will be supplied 
by the nature of the problems he con- 
fronts. He wants to make the Ameri- 
can economy grow faster, and he 
wants to reduce unemployment while 
increasing the living standards of the 
American people in general and the 
masses of the people at the bottom in 
particular. He wants, too, to assure 
the United States of pre-eminence in 
world affairs—an ambition that will 
require increased foreign aid expen- 
ditures and higher defense outlays. 
But the New Englander will begin 
his term in office with his freedom of 
action greatly circumscribed. Instead 





of being able to enlarge this country’s 
overseas operations in whatever ways 
he considers appropriate, he will have 
to gauge carefully the value that is to 
be received from each expenditure. 
The pressure to reduce the payments 
deficit and halt the gold outflow 
means that large overseas expendi- 
tures can be authorized only to the 
extent that they can be offset either 
by savings or by earnings from for- 
eign sources. 

President-elect Kennedy is already 
committed to stepped-up aid pro- 
grams for Latin America and Africa, 
and he is anxious to have the U.S. 
spend more to help India’s latest Five- 
Year Plan. He has also advocated an 
increase in this country’s long-term 
development loans. Taken together, 
these programs may not add up to 
very large additional sums, but they 
do add up to more rather than less, 
and that means they will be pressing 
against the automatic limitation im- 
posed by the payments problem. 

The President-elect is facing a sim- 

continued on page S50 
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©) Hertz Truck 
")) Lease plan 


5 for every 


kind of 


Mertz tailors its plan to suit your needs! 


Hertz Truck Lease customers are in the meat business, the 
beverage business, the bakery business, the lumber business 
. . . DThey’re in mid-America, New England, the South, 
the Far West . Their truck fleets range from one or 
two units to hundreds of vehicles . . . ‘Their routes are local 
and long haul. . . Their operations are as different as night 
and day... but they share a common need for delivery trucks. 


There is a one-word reason why Hertz Truck Leasing suits 
so many diversified companies. That word is flexibility! 

One customer describes it this way. “I always thought 
leasing trucks was like buying a standard package —a take- 


it-all or leave it proposition. I found out different. Hertz 
adapted its Plan to suit my business requirements.”’ 


Here’s how the plan will work for you. Hertz will buy the 
trucks you now own for cash. You will then get (1) new 
GMC, Chevrolet or other famous make trucks. Or (2) your 
present trucks can be reconditioned and leased back to you. 


Hertz experts will custom-engineer trucks to suit your 
product and type of operation. (Specialized trucks can be 
designed and completely built from the wheels up.) The 
point is this: Hertz will recommend—and deliver —the 
truck that’s best for you and best for your business! 











The complete Hertz Truck Lease Plan includes a broad 
range of services: complete maintenance, gas and oil, paint- 
ing and lettering of trucks, washing and cleaning, garaging, 
emergency road service, insurance, licensing, and much 
more. Here, too, flexibility is the rule. You can decide, for 
example, how you want your trucks painted and lettered; 
and in many cases, the insurance and garaging arrangements. 
The resources of a vast truck organization are yours to 
draw upon when you lease from Hertz. You lease only those 
trucks you need for normal operations. If one is tied up for 
repairs, Hertz provides a replacement. If you need extra 
trucks for peak periods, Hertz supplies them immediately. 


A Hertz sales engineer can tell you many more advantages 
that come with Hertz Truck Leasing—instead of many 


separate bills, you pay just one fixed amount per week. He 
will also fully explain the complete Hertz services available 
to you. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office soon or, 
write for booklet —‘‘How to Get Out of The ‘Truck Business’’ 
—to HERTz TRUCK LEASE, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Dept. B-1. 


no investment...no upkeep 


LEASE TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—-Saves Time, Soves 


Money, Prevents Errors 


vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 


vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


vr Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-400 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


TEL-A-STORY 
will sell your product at 
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STOP 
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YOUR SALESMEN 
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ilar financial curb on the domestic 
front. The budget outlook at the mo- 
ment is for a narrow balance that 
allows little room for maneuver. Mr. 
Kennedy has promised to work within 
a balanced budget except at times of 
recession or national emergency. And 
the policies he has urged are the same 
balanced budget policies he must fol- 
low if the international payments sit- 
uation—and his potential freedom of 
maneuver—are not to deteriorate. 

The President-elect will have to 
continue to push most of the foreign 
economic policies that Mr. Eisenhow- 
er has been pursuing, for there are no 
miracles in world payments. He may 
make some of the concessions to 
American protectionists that he hinted 
at in his campaign, but he will press 
ahead with freer trade policies, too. 


Not-so-new look 


Most of the more recent innova- 
tions that Mr. Eisenhower has adopt- 
ed to defend the dollar are measures 
that Sen. Kennedy is expected to keep 
in force. He shares: the President's 
conviction that prosperous industrial 
countries like West Germany should 
bear a larger part of the burden of 
helping underdeveloped nations. The 
cutback in the number of military de- 
pendents at foreign duty stations, one 
of the least popular of the Eisenhower 
dollar-saving decisions, is not one 
that the President-elect is likely to 
overturn out of hand. Similarly, there 
has been regret among the proponents 
of freer trade that Mr. Eisenhower 
has resorted increasingly to “tying” 
Government loans to the purchase of 
American goods, but the Kennedy 
Administration will not lightly dis- 
card this policy. 

The domestic budget situation im- 
poses some restraint on Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s plans for increasing both the 
conventional and space-age equip- 
ment for the armed services, and 
makes the discussed $2.5 billion to 
$3 billion expansion appear much 
more difficult of attainment. 

Odd as it may seem, the forces of 
the world marketplace will have much 
to say about how much the United 
States can spend to help depressed 
areas, to build schools, and to carry 
out major social welfare programs. 
Should Mr. Kennedy unbalance the 
budget to achieve his objectives, he 
will risk igniting inflationary fires and 
undermining confidence in the dollar 
—unless the measures are part of a 


DUN'S 


disciplined and carefully limited anti- 
recession program. 

For the most part, the President- 
elect’s domestic spending programs 
are not of a magnitude that would 
cause immediate financial trouble, 
and he has made clear they are goals 
that can be achieved gradually. He 
has earmarked his depressed areas 
and aid-to-education (schoolrooms, 
teachers salaries, and college scholar- 
ships) programs for prompt action. 
He wants to move swiftly on his pro- 
gram of medical care for the aged and 
on increasing the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour and extending cover- 
age to additional workers. Neither of 
these will alter the volume of Gov- 
ernment spending, though this is not 
true of his plans for bigger public 
housing and slum clearance programs, 
a new $90 million stream pollution 
program, new irrigation and hydro- 
electric power projects, and a farm 
program with higher price supports 
and controlled marketing. 


Plugging the loopholes 


Mr. Kennedy may find himself un- 
der pressure to obtain additional tax 
revenues, once he is convinced that 
the danger of a recession has passed. 
He believes that he can raise an ad- 
ditional $700 million a year by clos- 
ing “loopholes,” and it seems likely 
that the dividend-received credit may 
be one of the first concessions to go. 
There appears to be no immediate 
threat to the oil depletion allowance, 
but the odds are better than even that 
an effort will be made to raise addi- 
tional revenue by withholding taxes 
on dividends and interest at the 
source. The President-elect has prom- 
ised that he will seek to stimulate 
business investment by liberalizing 
depreciation allowances. Whether he 
can fulfill this pledge without grant- 
ing a concession to individual income 
taxpayers remains to be seen. 

Among the proposals that Mr. 
Kennedy has made is a pledge to seek 
repeal of the authorization for state 
right-to-work laws. He believes the 
President’s power to settle major in- 
dustrial disputes should be increased 
by giving the chief executive a “choice 
of methods,” including plant seizure 
if an employer is being recalcitrant. 
He says the fact-finding process 
should be strengthened and broad- 
ened, but he is also flatly opposed to 
compulsory arbitration. The emer- 
gency unemployment compensation 
program that Congress enacted io 
indgusiry 
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The Phileco 2000 is not just a single computer but is an 
extremely flexible system of interchangeable functional! 
units. These are completely compatible and can be assem- 
bled into any combination to meet your present require- 
ments. And, your system can be updated or expanded at 
any time, without reprogramming, simply by adding or 
replacing these units. For instance, you can replace the 
arithmetic and control unit or the magnetic core memory 
with faster ones as your requirements change. Only Philco 
provides such great flexibility. Write today for de- 
tailed information. 
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20-year guarantee for plastic panels! This is star- 

tling news. For since the original introduction of 
fiberglass panels, surface failures, with corresponding 
loss of color and translucency, have been the greatest 
deterrents to panel use. Now, a major technological 
breakthrough enables Butler Manufacturing Company 
to guarantee new Stylux-20 to maintain a uniform 
surface condition under normal use, for 20 years. The 
guarantee is in writing. 
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Look for this guarantee tag ke 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 122, 7400 East 13th Street, 


Konsas City 26, Missour 





Send full details on both Sty/ux-20 and your Unusual 20 yeor 


gvorantee 
NAME —— 
COMPANY aia 


ADDRESS — 


UY YIS< Wl] a revolutionary 
BY BUTLER ® 


achievement in plastic 
panel quality 





Stylux-20 is the lowest-cost glazing you can buy on 
a cost-per-year basis. Install it once and forget it. 
Stylux-20 is shatterproof. It has the unique ability to 
withstand the harshest weather without surface deteri- 
oration. Its clear hardness provides up to 90% light 
transmission when used for windows or skylights. And 
because Stylux-20 does not pit or erode, it’s easy to 


clean... stays easy to clean. 
New colors match Stylux-20 to the most modern 
factory ... yet because of their rich, harmonizing 


tones, bring new life to older plants as well. Most 
important, panel color and light transmission charac- 
teristics are fully protected by the special Stylux-20 
formula for the entire period of the guarantee. 

You can use Stylux-20 in a variety of applications 
such as glazing, skylighting, sun shades, decorative 
partitions or translucent sidewalls ... using it with 
complete confidence of full utility without repeated 
repair or replacement. 

Well worth looking into. Specific details are yours 
for the asking. Use the convenient coupon, or write 
direct. Taking a few moments to examine Stylux-20 
in detail ... may well be worth many dollars in return. 


See New Stylux-20 Exhibit—Booth 654—Plant Main- 
tenance & Engineering Show, Chicago, January 23-26. 
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provide additional income to jobless 
workers during the 1958 recession 
has expired, and a request for either 
a temporary or permanent program 
will be forthcoming. 

The  President-elect’s crowded 
agenda for the first session of the new 
Congress includes obtaining authority 
to reorganize various departments and 
agencies, establishing a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, and toughen- 
ing up the regulatory agencies. He 
believes that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has been overly disposed to 
staff the various commissions with 
business men and _ business-oriented 
lawyers, and he plans to appoint men 
better fitted to his concept of quasi- 
judicial officers, who place _ the 
public interest first and group in- 
terests second. Because the 86th 
Congress deliberately adjourned with- 
out confirming a number of Eisen- 
hower nominees, Mr. Kennedy will be 
able to place Democratic majorities 
on several of the agencies this year, 
including the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The chief questions that will be at 
issue between the Democratic major- 
ity and the Republican minority in the 
87th Congress will be questions of 
degree, of emphasis, of size, of mag- 
nitude. The United States is relative- 
ly prosperous and complacent. Mr. 
Kennedy has set himself to jog it out 
of its complacency, and he has re- 
peatedly warned that he will demand 
sacrifices of the American people. 
There is every reason to expect him 


to try to do just that. It fits his con- ' 


ception of the role of the United 
States in the decade of the *60’s. Sen. 
Kennedy has a deep sense of history 
—and he has the enormous ambition 
that swept him to the White House. 
Fulfilling his promises will carry him 
along the road that leads toward what 
he hopes will be a place in history as 
a great President who made pro- 
foundly difficult decisions and _ in- 
spired his countrymen in years of 
grave national peril. END 





The author, JOSEPH R. SLEVIN, who 
also writes Washington Business Front 
for DuN’s REvieEw each month, is Na- 
tional Economics Editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. He has worked 
in the nation’s capital since the end of 
World War II, and his weekly broad- 
cast on the American economy is sent 
around the globe by the Voice of 
America. 
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® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 
® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 
As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed. 
® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 
As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 
® THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “‘pilot’’ operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 

Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 


National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Conada 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DE-1 Chicago, Ill. 


The NATIONALEASE services described in 
the column at the left are available to you 
ocally in the Eastern States through the afhil- 
iates shown below, who also serve other loca- 
tions in their general regions. 
CONNECTICUT 

American Trucklease, Inc., Bridgeport, 

Stamford 
Commercial Truck Leasing, Inc., Hartford, 
New Britain 

Motorcade Service, Inc., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Truck Rental Co., Washington 
FLORIDA 

Ajax Truck Rentals, Inc., Jacksonville 
GEORGIA 

Rebel Rentals, Macon 
MARYLAND 

Truck Rental Company, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Bay State Truck Lease, Inc., Boston 

Trucklease Corp., Worcester 

Truck Leasing Service, Springfield, Ho! yoke 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P & S Leasing Corp., Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
American Truck leasing Corp., Carlstadt 
National Cor & Truck Rentals of Newark, 
Newark 
Trenton Transit Service Co., Trenton 


NEW YORK 
Chodakoin Truck Leasing Corp., Jamestown 
Duke's Drive It Yourself Trucks, Syracuse 
Mercantile Services, Utica 
National Auto Renting Co., New York 
National Truck Leasing of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Rochester Truck Rental, Inc., Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
City Sales Co., Wilkesboro 
Safeway Truck Renta! Co., Charlotte 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Excelsior Truck Leasing Co., Pittsburgh 
General Equipment Rentals, Selinsgrove 
Hubler Rentals, Inc., Allentown 
Madrid-Milestone Corp., Philadelphia 
National Truck Leasing Co., Harrisburg 
Spina Truck Leasing, Inc., Reading 
Waymark, Inc., Scranton, Wilkes-Barre 
York Truck Rental Co., York 
RHODE ISLAND 
O'Keefe Truck Rental Co., Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Equipment Rentals, Columbia 
VIRGINIA 
U-Drive-lt Co., Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ohio Valley Truck Service, Huntington 
CANADA 
Truck & Equipment Lessors, Halifax, N.S. 
Stanley Drive Yourself, Montreal, Que. 


Write for a complete listing of NATION- 
ALEASE affiliates showing additional afhil- 
iates supplying leasing service throughout the 
rest of the United States and Canada. 

















When Artloom Carpets 
telegraphs Macy's... 


things happen fast! 


LARRY NAGLE 


MACY'S, NEW YORK | AJ McDERMOTT 
ARTLOOM CARPETS, PHILADELPHIA 


DEFINITELY INTERESTED. WILL MEET YOU YOUR OFFICE 11 AM 
TOMORROW TO CONCLUDE NEGOTIATIONS. BE PREPARED TO 
MAKE SHIPMENT OF GOODS IMMEDIATELY. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTOR LIQUIDATING INVENTORIES. 
WE HAVE APPROXIMATELY % OF A MILLION DOLLARS AT 
RETAIL OF FIRST QUALITY ARTLOOM BROADLOOMS T0 SELL. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


A J McDERMOTT, ARTLOOM CARPETS LARRY NAGLE, MACY'S 


WESTERN UNION 
WESTERN UNION 
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BIG SALES STORY TO TELL? Things happen fast by telegram. Facts and figures are 
crystal clear and in writing. Busy companies like Macy’s and Artloom save time and money 
using accurate, action-getting telegrams. And so will you! 


Western Union...for action! 








Put Up or Shut Up 


If your sales pitch includes the state- 
ment that your product is quality- 
controlled, you had best make sure 
your plant has an honest-to-goodness 
quality control program. The Federal 
Trade Commission has recently laid 
it on the line for a drug supplier who 
advertised that his product was sub- 
ject to’ “quality control” and was 
made under a “quality control sys- 
tem.” Considering his product, FTC 
investigators told him that his quality 
control program was not adequate. 
Either make more modest claims, it 
said, or. better yet, put in an effective 
system for controlling quality. 


A Doctor in the House 


Does your company have a doctor in 
its plant or office to handle pre-em- 
ployment physicals, post-illness check- 
ups, and routine disabilities? Keep in 
mind that the doctor’s relationship 
with your employees is confidential— 
even though you are paying the bills. 

In the first case of its kind to come 
up in New York State, a company 
physician, although he won the case, 
learned that when some other com- 
pany inquired into the medical history 
of an employee it was contemplating 
hiring, he would have been wise to 
have been circumspect. In this case, a 
military unit of the United States was 
doing the asking, and the physician 
replied that he had been treating the 
subject of the inquiry for alcoholism. 
But the court later made it clear that 
a patient—even an employee-patient 
—has a right of action against a doc- 
tor for disclosure of confidential in- 
formation. | 

The doctor escaped damage-free, 
because the court found that the em- 
ployee had waived his privilege of 
keeping things secret by requesting 
the physician to furnish medical cer- 
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tificates. But that didn’t prevent him 
from suing and giving the doctor a 
miserable time. 


Whose News? 


Submariner Admiral Rickover, whose 
outspoken criticism has prompted a 
new look at our educational system, 
has now prompted a new look at 
copyright law as well. 

The Admiral, despite his desire to 
publicize his views, wanted to copy- 
right them, too, retaining the exclu- 
sive right to say and print them. Were 
Admiral Rickover’s speeches Govern- 
ment issue, and therefore not subject 
to copyright? A Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
ruled that his speeches were not “offi- 
cial Government’—and could be 
copyrighted. The second part of the 
court’s ruling, however, was not so 
favorable. By the widespread distribu- 
tion of his speeches, the admiral had 
lost his right to copyright, it said. His 
practice was to deliver a speech, pro- 
vide copies for those who asked for 
them—and for some who didn’t—and 
to send copies in batches of 50 to 
whoever sponsored his addresses. 

The court said, in effect, that you 
can copyright your speeches, and in 





that way save them for your memoirs. 
You can also send extracts to the 
press—but you can’t do what the Ad- 
miral did and save your rights. 


The Last Word in Patents 


Just like housewives who scout around 
for the best buys of the week, some 
patent owners look for the Federal 
Court which will most likely uphold 
the validity of their patents—and 
hold the other company guilty of in- 
fringement. This practice is called 
“venue shopping,” and Arthur M. 
Smith, Associate Judge of the US. 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, told members of the American 
Bar Association how it works. 

What is behind. venue shopping? 
Your attorney may have told you that 
your patent is not all it’s cracked up 
to be, which is frequently true. In fact, 
it’s only too true that a patent is often 
the first leg on an arduous journey 
through the courts. 

Why should it be that way? Based 
on its extensive files of inventions, the 
patent office may decide that what 
you submitted is invention, and that 
no one thought of it before you did. 
A patent is issued, and this should be 
enough. But assert the patent against 
an infringer, and his hard-working 


>» No idle words, ‘quality controlled’ on a label 


must mean just that. 


> What can a company doctor disclose, and to whom? 


A new court ruling lays ut on the line. 


» If you're thinking of writing your memoirs, heed 


Admiral Rickover’s experience with the copyright law. 
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.. that’s what a 
growing number. 
of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 


In the past four years 
they announced: 


389 New PLaNTs 


3G RE-OPENINGS 
OF IDLE PLANTS 


788 Prant Expansions 


(Send for the list—oddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers ... Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks... Ports on the 
Atiantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system .. . All types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components ... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas... Choice of industrial 
‘‘parks'’ and individual plant sites. 











Excellent ‘tax climate’’ 


No state personal income tax—no ma- 
chinery or inventory taxes—no gradu- 
ated state tax rates—no direct state 
property tax—manufacturing activities 
in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and sales taxes. 





For free copy of “Piant Location 
Services” pampslet, or for de- 
tails on 100%, financing, write 


or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


South Office Building 
104] State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone CEdar 4-2912 
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and imaginative patent counsel will 
make the patent office files of prior 
art look like a kid’s stamp collection 
by the time he finishes his research. 
He'll find a dozen reasons why your 
patent is not infringed. With a jaun- 
diced eye on lawsuit records, he'll ad- 
vise the infringer not to capitulate—at 
least not without a fight. 

The aggressive patent attorney is 
pretty much aware of the statistics 
that Judge Smith unfolded for the 
ABA: On the average, only 21.3 per 
cent of the patents coming before the 
ten Federal Circuit Courts were held 
to be valid and infringed. And you 
have to couple to these gloomy statis- 
tics the expense and time of patent 
litigation, which with appeals may 
take years. 

Now comes the venue shopping. 
Judge Smith pointed out that during 
the years 1948-1957, the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upheld almost 
43 per cent of the patents that came 
before it, while the Second Circuit up- 
held less than 5 per cent. So a wised- 
up infringer will sue for a declaratory 
judgment (the court is asked to de- 
clare whether the patent is valid, and 
if it is so, whether it is infringed) in 
the circuit which is hardest on pat- 
ents. Equally knowledgeable owners, 
however, may sue first and accuse 
later in a circuit where patents are 
given friendlier handling. 

Where does this leave patent own- 
ers? 

Unless you are awfully certain 
about the strength of your patent, 
don’t assert it. If you are willing to as- 
sume the expense and effort of litiga- 
tion, consider: Shall I sue first and 
select the jurisdiction most favorable 
to patents-—or shall I write a nice let- 
ter asking the infringer to cease and 
desist, running the risk that he'll se- 
lect the forum for the patent fight? 

Consider, too, taking a half a loaf 
instead of the whole. Rather than put 
the infringer out of business, you may 
be able to license him at a reasonable 
royalty rate and acquire dollars to 
plough back into additional research 
and more patents. 


Where There’s Fire 


With a litigation-conscious public, it’s 
not enough to cover your stock and 
fixtures with fire insurance. Even 
should your insurance be adequate to 
pay off every nickel of loss, you can 
still suffer if your public liability pol- 
icy isnt broad enough and large 
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PUT YOUR 
MOVIE 
STORY 
IN THIS 


REPEATER PROJECTOR 
FOR ON-THE-DESK SELLING 


or for continuous up-to-5-minute show- 
ings on retail counters or shows and 
exhibits. 


MOVIEMATIC JR. 
costs only $98.50 


Shows 8mm silent film (in normal light) 
on its self-contained screen. No thread- 
ing, no re-winding. Weighs only 12 Ibs. 


Write for folder to 
TECHNICAL SERVICE INC. 


Farmington, Mich. 


The largest manufacturer of 
Repeater Projectors 




















MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 
Charts— Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practice of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the how of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 


For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 


256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts ... how to use them. . . how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 





Have You 


a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


| DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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When management makes the BIG decision... 














More and more, progressive management is looking to Mahon 
for the building products that provide attractiveness, economy 
and down-to-earth practicality to meet their industrial construc- 
tion needs. Of the ten Top Plants of 1960 as cited by FACTORY 
Magazine, four were built with Building Products from Mahon 

. either roof deck, curtain wall, steel floors or rolling doors 
(a fifth Top Plant was equipped with a complete finishing system 
from Mahon). Considering the number of ‘Mahon-type’ products, 
this is a remarkable tribute. The reason: Mahon Building Prod- 
ucts fit today’s architecture . take care of tomorrow’s 
maintenance... anddo both on the most reasonable cost basis. 


CASE IN POINT: 


One of FACTORY'S 
award-winning Top 
Piants of 1960—Chrysier 
Corp.’s new assembly 
plant at Fenton, Mo 
Mahon Curtain Wall of 
Dbrignt aluminum gives 

a glistening finish to 


the giant facility. 


For contrast, black 
baked-ename!l Curtain 
Wall from Mahon. was 

used by Chrysler for 


exterior stair wells. 





Architects and engineers: 
Albert Kahn, Inc 
General Contractor: 

H. D. Tousley Co., Inc. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY | DETRO/T 34, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants— Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California; Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, Chicago, Torrance and San Francisco; Representatives in all principal cities. 
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MAHON COMPANY 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Aluminum or Stee! Curtain Walls 
(in natural or colored metals) 


Rolling Steel Doors (Standard or 
Underwriters labeled) 
Metalclad Fire Walls 
(Underwriters’ rated) 


Vi-Floors (Steel Cellular 
Sub-Floors 


Long Span'M-Deck (Cellular or 
Open Beam) 

Steel Roof Deck 

Acoustical and lroffer Forms 


Acoustical Metal Walls 
Partitions and Roof Decks 


Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 


CONSTRUCTION 

SERVICES 

® Structural Steel-Fabrication and Erection 
= Steel Fabrication-Weldments 

® Geodesic Domes—Fabrication and Erection 





no racks can take the place of 
Fe LL 
adjustable 
STORAGE RACKS 


no other racks can match these features 


1) American Stringers are one-piece, made of durable, continuous welded steel tubing made 
from high carbon steel... American Posts are rugged— made from extra heavy gage steel, 
roll-formed by special tooling... 3) American has the highest safety factor of any leading 
rack manvufacturer—this means greater protection to truck operators and merchandise ... 
(4) American Racks are easy to erect— no costly bolting— all parts hook into place... Amer- 
ican Racks are easy to adjust—all stringers move independently of any other part—they raise 
and lower like a window, on 4” centers... American Upright Frames are cross-braced 
against sway—turnbuckles provide ready take-up for uneven floors. 


American Open-End 
drive-in type racks 


make aisle space storage space ... ideal 
for bulk storage. 


American Slide-n-Lock . 
selective type racks 


for all types of merchandise — whether light 
packages or heavy metal products. 
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Sturdy, load-carrying string- 
ers are made of rugged 
square tubing from one yend 
of a row to the other.” The 
American trigger-quick, 
slide-n-lock method of 
assembly saves time and 
money. 


Smooth line construction of aisle side of post 
ond stringer eliminates hazardous pro- 
trusions. Note rigid connection when stringer is 
“locked” to post. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 LINSDALE AVE. ali. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Manvfactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 





enough to cover negligence in main- 
taining your premises in tip-top shape 
—whether you own or rent them. 

Of late, there has been a rash of 
lawsuits brought by firemen iniured in 
fighting fires. The basis for such suits 
is the negligence of the plant, office, 
or loft operator in not maintaining the 
property properly, or in not follow- 
ing to the letter local regulations re- 
lating, for example, to storing waste 
and rags, keeping the proper number 
of fire extinguishers, and so on. An 
Illinois court just ruled that a Chicago 
fireman who was hurt while fighting a 
hotel fire may sue both the landlord 
and the operator for negligent main- 
tenance and for not following city 
ordinances. So, check your insurance 
—but also check your housekeeping 
habits. 


Eating Pension Pie 


Pension plan administrators operate 
with one big fear: If they allow some- 
one to take out his contributions to a 
pension plan and still remain on the 
payroll, there may be a mad run on 
the pension bank by employees yield- 
ing to the immediate temptation of a 
new compact car, a color television 
set, or a shiny new kitchen range. And 
then, come retirement time, those who 
have withdrawn their contributions 
will have little or no pension. If this 
happens, the company will be criti- 
cized or, to avoid this, it will dig into 
its corporate pocket for a special pen- 
sion for the improvident retiree. 

Yet some employers will permit 
withdrawals of employee contribu- 
tions prior to retirement, and one 
company went so far as to make it an 
official part of its plan. Employees 
could withdraw their contributions, 
plus interest, at any time. 

A question arose, however: Would 
a provision of this kind disqualify the 
pension plan under Section 401 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
cause the company to lose the favor- 
able tax treatment accorded pension 
contributions of employers and the — 
earnings of pension trusts? 

An IRS ruling said no—but the 
answer would be yes if the employee 
were allowed to withdraw his contri- 
butions, plus an amount in lieu of 
simple compound interest: for ex- 
ample, if he were allowed to with- 
draw his contributions plus a percent- 
age of the employer's contributions 
graduated for years of service (as one 
company suggested ). END 
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ORIGINALITY AT BARBER-COLMAN 
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From Colombia to Calcutta . . . automating the textile industry 


Barber-Colman’s automatic spooler represented one 
of the major break-throughs in the building of auto- 
matic textile machinery. The usual type of this 
remarkable 100-ft long machine in one minute 
winds 1200 yards of yarn on each of 378 spools 
simultaneously. During the same 60 seconds, it 
ties 90 perfect weaver’s knots, cleans the yarn, 
and eliminates imperfections. 
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Machine Tools and Cutting Tools OVERdoors 


Automatic Controls / Smali Motors / Electrical Components 
Air Distribution Products / Aircraft and Missile Products / Moided Piastics/industrial instruments / Textile Machinery 


Today, these machines are in use in progressive 
mills throughout the world, supplying highest 
quality yarns to their textile weaving machinery. 
They have practically eliminated the human ele- 
ment by reducing the work of the operator to re- 
placing empty bobbins and removing full spools. 
.. . another example of how Barber-Colman origi- 
nality benefits the businesses it serves. 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


y y 


Barber-Coiman Company, 1300 Rock Street, Rockford, Hilinois 


ORIGINATOR of a hermet- 
ically sealed solenoid for the 
operation of valves in ex- 
tremely high-temperature air- 
craft and missile applications. 


ORIGINATOR of reversible 
shaded pole motors, which 
make possible reliable, ac- 
curate control systems at low 
cost for many purpose: 


ORIGINATOR of radio- 
operated garage doors which 
can be controlled from the 
instrument panel of your 
automobile. 
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Electrical industry turns to materials producing. 


The craze for the “compact” hits U. S. manufacturing. 


Simultaneous but separate research produces a versatile 


new electronic device. 


New Source of Materials 


Research leaders’ talks at the recent 
annual National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association meeting in New 
York indicate that the electrical in- 
dustry has become one of the nation’s 
seminal sources of new materials. In 
many instances, materials researchers 
in the laboratories of the industry 
are far ahead of their counterparts 
in the ceramics, metals, and glass in- 
dustries, and are beating them at their 
own game. 

Yet Dr. 


Seymour W. Herwald, 


~ 


Westinghouse’s vice president for re- 
search and development, says that the 
materials producers can’t be held to 
blame for failing to meet the electrical 
industry's very special low-volume 
materials needs. They are geared up 
(o produce only in tons, not pounds. 
For example, the electrical industry 
has had to develop its own high- 
strength, temperature- and corrosion- 
resistant steels for steam turbine 
blades because the steel industry 
couldn't make a profit on the few hun- 
dred tons needed each year. 
Similarly, the electrical industry is 
































now developing all the unusual mate- 
rials needed in the new systems for 
direct production of electricity—fuel 
cells, thermoelectricity, thermionics, 
and magnetohydrodynamics. 

Glass is another material in which 
the electrical industry’s researchers 
are abreast or possibly ahead of the 
“mother” industry’s researchers. Dr. 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., manager of 
metallurgy and ceramics research at 
General Electric’s Research Labora- 
tory, reveals that his men have devel- 
oped glass rods with a tensile strength 
of | million pounds per square inch, 
well over twice as strong as the new- 
est steels. The rods, which are about 
as thick as pencil leads, are also quite 
flexible. 

All of the materials research car- 
ried on in the laboratories of the elec- 
trical industry represents a threat to 
the materials producers. When these 
researchers invent an unusual mate- 


COST-CUTTER: This is the first (ndustrial application of an air- 
craft jet engine—pumping natural gas at a compressor station 
of the Columbia Gulf Transmission Company. Utilizing the 
Pratt & Whitney J-57, (left), the Cooper-Bessemer Corp. has 
built a pumping station that is much lower in cost, weight, 
and size per installed hp than conventional ground gas tur- 
hines. In addition, removal of the turbine for overhaul is a 


miatter of hours instead oT weeks, 


60 


PORTABLE FACTORY: This highly mechanized asphalt manu- 
facturing plant can be dismantled and moved in a matter of 
hours. It took the Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Ill., three 
vears to desien and build it in collaboration with the owners, 
the Mobil Asphalt Company of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The 
250-ton system includes sleeping quarters for crew members, 
a machine shop and a two-way radio system, in addition to its 
own power generalors. 
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REPRINTS 


Special Reports to Management: Only 30¢ each 





Management’s Big Job in Packaging 


This Special Report to Management highlights the vari- 
ous ways top management has been moving into the pack- 
aging operation to cut costs, improve sales and delivery. 
Detailed with case histories. 30¢ each. 


SR-1 


Office Productivity: New Path to Profits 


Office operations are taking an increasing portion of the 
operating dollar—but many companies have begun to 
fight back and increase their earnings by cutting their 
expenses. 30¢ each. 


SR-2 





Clarence B. Randall has written an exciting, challenging 
series to interest every management man. Mr. Randall, 
former president and chairman of Inland Steel Company 


FM-1: Myth of Communications 
FM-2: Myth of the Organization Chart 
FM-3: Myth of the Wicked Politician 
FM-4: Myth of the Production Wizard 





America’s Best-Managed Companies 


The Presidents’ Panel of Dun’s Review rate their coun" 
terparts throughout industry. Here, as seen by the heads 

OT-10 of leading companies, are the top twenty managements 
in the U.S. 20¢ each. 


Managing Your Corporate Cash for Profit 


There is a way to support higher sales without increas- 
ing company cash requirements and to keep a money re- 

OT-11 serve that can be drawn on fast. In other words, put 
your money to work making profits. 20¢ each. 


Executive Development: Dollars Down the Drain? 


Where is tomorrow's management coming from? Too 
many companies have been wasting their money trying 

OT-12 to answer that question. The time has come for a more 
realistic approach to training. 20¢ each. 


The Folklore of Management: Only 20¢ each 


Other Reprints: Only 20¢ each 





Transportation Dilemma: The Way Out 


A long, hard look at one of industry’s biggest problems 
and third-largest cost of operation. This Report gives 
special attention to management shortsightedness, traf- 
fic jams, featherbedding. 30¢ each. 


SR-3 


Industry’s Plant: Big Changes Ahead 


The latest trends and developments in plant design and 
modernization, including a special section on state-of- 
fered incentives to companies seeking relocation sites. 
30¢ each. 


SR-4 





and special Presidential adviser on foreign economic af- 
fairs, draws on his years of experience to question the 
e¢ 99 . 

valued truths that hinder, not help, management. 


FM-5: Myth of the Almighty Dollar 
FM-6: Myth of the Magic Expense Account 
FM-7: Myth of The Perfect Balance Sheet 


FM-8: Myth of The Slick Purchasing Agent 





Keying Sales Calls to Profits 


Are you exercising tight-enough controls over your 

OT-1 salesmen’s activities? Many companies thought they 

“13 were—but reinvestigation of the problem showed them 
how to boost net profit per call. 20¢ each. 


What’s Ahead in Product Design 


A dozen of the country’s top industrial designers take a 
peek into the future and report on what can be expected 
in styling and direction of product design, plus the 
mechanics required. 20¢ each. 


OT-14 


Pitfalls in Planning Your New Plant 


That new plant being designed may look great on pa- 
OT-15 2° and the theoretical savings may be astronomical, 
~"“ but simple little errors can quickly increase your losses, 

not profits. 20¢ each. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, Readers’ Service Dept., 99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 


Enclosed is payment of — for the 
following reprints in the quantities shown. 
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TO THE GREAT AMERICAN CORPO 


Have a corporate “‘American Point of View?” 


Have corporate ‘“‘Words of Wisdom”’ that you want 
fo stress to Industrial America? 


Want to give insight to key industrial executives 
throughout the United States? 


Sponsor your corporate image message to industry in 
the limited ‘‘Voice of America’”’ Section of 

Global Technology, the great new 

industry trade magazine of 

foreign technology. 


First issve is April 1, 1961. Global 
Technology shows new designs, 
and design improvement, of 
aircraft, machine tools, 
automobiles, missiles, con- 
struction equipment, farm 
machinery, computing and 
office machines, electrical 
equipment, etc. from all 
foreign countries of the world 
—Soviet Russia, Germany, China, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, France, 
italy, Engiand, etc. 


All articles are complete with 

photographs, blueprint drawings and 

schematics by more than 70 bilingual 

engineers and over 175 editors and correspondents. 


Global Technology has been designed with the help of the 
United States Department of Commerce. Write us today to 
have our representative call on you. 





Global 
Be -Totalele)lele a’ 


OSSrOK + CMON ER RING 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MAGAZINE ALL AMERICA 
HAS BEEN AWAITING 


Global Technology 


|DESIGN ¢ ENGINEERING | 








A TRANS-WORLD PUBLICATION 


The first all Foreign technical trade magazine edited for 
American industry by American publishers for advertising 
by American companies. 


EVCLID AVE. AT E. 167th ST. CLEVELAND 6 GCHITD PHONE: RAndotph 11-0688 





COOL APPROACH: One of the inventors, 
Ivar Giaever, is holding a General Elec- 
tric laboratory version of a new elec- 
tronic device in his fingers. This alumi- 
num-lead sandwich has unusual prop- 
erties near absolute zero that have great 
potential application in computers. 


rial, management is inevitably in- 
trigued and thinks about production 
beyond the needs of the company, or 
even the electrical industry—which 
may, in fact, soon become a primary 
materials producer. This has already 
happened in the case of the General 
Electric Company, which has gone 
into the plastics business with its 
Lexan, a tough polycarbonate that 
can be cold-rolled like metal. 


The “Compact” Spreads 


Apparently stimulated by the success 
of the “compact” car, manufacturers 
in other industries are emphasizing 
compactness in their products. For 
example, one appliance manufacturer 
has come out with a “compact” 
washer-dryer. RCA-Whirlpool claims 
that its new 1961 model occupies 100 
square inches less floor space than its 
1960 counterpart, yet handles the 
same load of laundry. Glass container 
makers now refer to the new “squat,” 
short-necked, one-use beer bottle as 
their “compact” model. 

The auto industry, in the mean- 
while, is following up its market suc- 
cess in compact cars by introducing 
lines of compact trucks, stimulated by 
the success of European small light 
trucks in this country. Already, one 
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manufacturer of industrial trucks is 
advertising a compact fork-lift model. 

Undoubtedly other lines of goods 
will fall in with the compact trend. 


Appliances are a good bet, but other | 


household goods offer possibilities, 
too. 


With but a Single Thought 


In one of those coincidences so com- 
mon in modern technology, research- 
ers in two different organizations have 
invented the same device, apparently 
at the same time and without knowl- 
edge of each other’s endeavors. 

‘Tunneltron” is the name given the 
new laboratory device by Dr. James 
Nicol, Dr. Sidney Shapiro, and Paul 
H. Smith of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Ivar Giaever of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory has not named 
his device, but simply refers to it as 
a “superconducting, thin-film tunnel- 
ing effect.” 

The effect is achieved in a specially 
made “sandwich” of aluminum and 
lead with an extremely thin insulating 
layer, about one-millionth of an inch 
thick, between them (see photo). 
When the combination is cooled to 
near absolute zero, it exhibits a sud- 
den, controllable passage of current 
between the two metals that makes 
the device a high-speed switch capa- 
ble of serving as a “memory” unit. 

Other uses envisaged for the efiect 
are in high-frequency oscillators, low- 
noise amplifiers, and as a resistor or 
capacitor. Because it can perform so 
many functions, and because it can be 


the 
first 
thing 
to save 
for your 


made out of extremely thin layers of | 


metals and insulators, the tunneltron 
is particularly suitable for miniaturi- 
zation. 

Although both ADL and GE have 
worked with the same metals—alu- 
and lead—-Giaever believes 
that other superconducting metals, 
such as tin, could be used. The new 
effect will also help scientists gain a 
better understanding of superconduc- 
tivity, the mysterious disappearance 
of electrical resistance in certain met- 
als at temperatures close to absolute 
ZeTO. 

The tunneling effect in the tunnel- 
tron is related to the tunneling effect 
in another comparatively new elec- 
tronic device, the tunnel diode (see 
DuN’s REvieEw, September, 1959, 
page 157, and December, 1959, page 
79). The latter, however, depends for 
its valuable property on the semicon- 
ductor nature of the materials used to 


And since doctors estimate that 
one in four of us will develop can- 
cer at some time in our lives, what 
better investment than to learn 
how to guard yourself against it? 
More than a million Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer, be- 
cause they went to their doctors 
in time. 


For more information, call our near- 
est office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


DUN’S REVIEW and 
Modern Industry 

99 Church Street 
New York 8, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription for 
one year. I will pay $5 when 
billed (USA, Possessions, 
and Canada; elsewhere $10). 
Send to - 


the 


dryest 
liquid 

since 
the dry § 


martini | 





Name _ 





Title 





Company 





Street Address 


City Zone State 


Take a dash of compactness, lace with new 
improvements, mix in a jigger of economy 
and, as a crowning touch add the photocopy 
liquid you never see! Presto! 


Photoraptd. 
ELECTRAMATIC 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


Here is the machine that gives you 

Developer cartridge loading * No mixing, no 
pouring * You never see the liquid « Triple 
life to photocopy developer + Plug-in 
convenience « The finest photographic 
prints ever » Uniform ccpies every time 


LOADS LIKE A GUN! 
Ali you do is place the sealed developer 
cartridge in the PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC, 
turn it on, and start photocopying. Turn it 
off and the developer automatically 
flows back into the cartridge. No mess, 
no fuss, no chemicals left out to slosh 
around and lose potency. 
VERSATILE BEYOND COMPARISON 
The PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC 
skips nothing — copies everything... 

.. permanently! 











make it, and not on the temperature 
of operation—the tunnel diode oper- 
ates at room temperature and is not 
affected by temperatures up to a few 
hundred degrees. 

Considering the startling rapidity 
with which the tunnel diode went into 
commercial production after its in- 
vention, it is not too surprising that 
some problems have arisen. Westing- 
house researchers have dropped ex- 
periments to utilize tunnel diodes in 
a computer system, and other elec- 
tronic engineers have complained 
about unreliability and deterioration. 

Questioned by a DUN’s REVIEW 
editor, Dr. Guy Suits, director of re- 
search for GE, likened the situation 
to the early days of transistor produc- 
tion, when—after about a year—the 
manufacturers of transistors ran into 
a severe reliability problem that 
caused widespread disenchantment 
with the new devices. But the prob- 
lems were soon solved, and today the 
industry is selling over a half-billion 
dollars’ worth a year. 

Confirming this optimistic view, 
IBM has announced the development 
of a new production technique called 
“servo-etching” for making superior 
tunnel diodes. 


Plastic Production Method 


A recently introduced production 
technique for making large plastic 
vessels and containers is gaining new 
adherents, according to Carl F. Freed- 
man, executive vice president, Ameri- 
can Agile Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Trademarked “Thermofusion,” the 
technique involves forming powdered 
polyethylene in metal molds by con- 
trolled heating in special ovens. Cylin- 
drical tanks up to 450 gallons in 
capacity and rectangular tanks with 
capacities over 600 gallons can be 
made with this new process, which 
was developed in Europe. 


Power Tool Guidebook 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company has 
prepared a detailed guide book that 
aids management in planning new 
purchases of portable power tools, 
widely used in industry for drilling, 
screw-driving, nut-running, grinding, 
and similar low-precision tasks. Based 
on actual field experience, the guide- 
book tells when it is profitable to re- 
place an older tool. It is available 
from Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. —M. M. 
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While the program of Governor Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” administration has created the nation’s most rewarding 
climate for businessmen in New York State, the women at home haven’t been forgotten, either. New homes, schools, 
shopping centers and recreational facilities have sprung up so fast that New York State’s living climate is second to none. 
Cities, suburbs and rural areas alike are undergoing vast modernization treatments . . . while the state’s natural beauties, 
historical sites, ocean beaches and upstate mountains and lakes are unequaled in the variety of pleasures they offer. 
And when it comes to fashion, culture and entertainment, New York State has no rivals . . . not only on Fifth Avenue, 
and in the theatres, concert halls and supper clubs of New York City . . . but in thriving communities all over the state. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 656, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
NUARY (#8 65 





at kind of 
a package do you put — 
vour salesmen in? 


(Put them in a car as practical as tt 1s distinctive / 


Your salesmen—like the products they sell—depend importantly on the “‘point- 
of-sale”’ impression they make. 

Make first impressions reflect success, build prestige. 

Put your salesmen in Pontiacs. There are many practical points to support 
your move: 

Your men will appreciate Pontiacs, and high morale means greater sales. 
You'll find it easier to attract high caliber men. Pontiac’s Wide-Track roadability, 
its extreme handling ease and its stretch-out comfort let your men finish a full day’s 
drive fresh and relaxed. Traveling’s a pleasure instead of a chore. And Pontiac’s 
extra-large trunk is even easier to load in ’61. 

Now consider the cost. Pontiac’s prices begin well below the other medium- 
priced cars. Pontiac’s unsurpassed reliability cuts annoying and costly down-time 
to the bone. Maintenance costs are the lowest in its class. The new Trophy V-8 
Engine is more economical ... and you can save up to a dollar a tankful by specifying 
the regular fuel, full-powered Trophy Economy V-8. And because Pontiac officially * 
returns more of its original value in trade than any other car in its field, your long- 
run cost is about the same as for common, less impressive Cars. 

Check into the advantages of a Pontiac Fleet and you'll see why latest figures 


show Pontiac fleet sales are up 25.6°% to the industry’s 4%. 


See your Pontiac dealer or write Fleet Sales Dept., Pontiac Motor Division, 
Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


PONTIAC FLEE IL 
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Managing Your Manpower 


EVERY YEAR a quarter of a mil- 
lion workers sign on a dotted line and 
thereby get themselves into a peck 
of financial trouble. They are “the 
garnisheed,” unshining examples of 
money mismanagement. They are, in 
part, the gullible who can’t say “no” 
to a bargain and are snaggled into 
overbuying by the lure of “easy” 
credit terms. They are also—and in- 
creasingly so—the victims of sidewalk 
schemers and sharpies who do busi- 
ness outside the plant gate or the 
company parking lot. 

Garnishment is a rising problem for 
management. “The company is getting 
so many garnishees that the time is 
imminent when it may not be able to 
handle them,” Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. confessed to its supervisors 
recently, in announcing a tightening of 
its policies involving debt-ridden em- 
ployees. At Inland Steel, the person- 
nel department created a new job— 
“garnishment administrator’ ’—to han- 
dle the flood of wage assignments. At 
its Indiana Harbor Works there were, 
last year, a total of 40,000 payroll 
deductions — totaling $600,000 — to 
satisfy the demands of creditors. Two 
hundred and fifty employees went into 
personal bankruptcy. 

The burden of processing wage as- 
signments is not insignificant. A study 
of garnishee costs made by the Long 
Island Railroad estimates that, for 
every $100 of indebtedness, the com- 
pany spends $20 to process the col- 
lection. This year it fears there will 
be four times as many garnishments 
as there were four years ago. 

Employer policies to deal with the 
mounting garnishee problem are tak- 
ing several directions. For the chronic 
repeater who keeps getting into finan- 
cial hot water, there is little that 
management feels it can do but sever 
him from the payroll. A study by 
the Dartnell Personnel Administration 
Service (Chicago) indicates that a 
majority of companies give the ““sack”’ 
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Management's new burden: The employee debt load 


Automation shapes up as major union worry 
Do flustered executives make sound decisions? 


to the worker who becomes a three- 
time debtor. 

“After three garnishees, we figure 
the person won't try to correct his 
problem and must be released,” says 
one personnel director. Management’s 
real dilemma is how to help the em- 
ployee who is not a deadbeat, but a 
“fall guy” for the back-alley gypster. 
The files of personnel departments 
around the country bulge with exam- 
ples of employees who have had their 
wages garnisheed because they bought 
things without even knowing it. The 
case of Moose Burke ts not atypical. 
As reported by the Cleveland Better 
Business Bureau, Burke was a steel 


plant employee who was proud, of 
the fact that he’d never had an unpaid 
debt in his entire life. 

“His problem began one day when 
he was waiting for a bus in front 
of the plant. Someone in the crowd 
showed him a ring that looked attrac- 
tive and asked him if he'd like to buy 
it for his wife. ‘Just give me $10,’ the 
salesman said, ‘and you can take it 
home and show it to the little woman. 
If she doesn’t like it, let me know 
tomorrow and I'll give you your $10 
back.’ 

“Moose scribbled his name on a 
‘receipt, but Mrs. Burke didn’t like 
the ring—and he couldn't find the 





as 4.5 per cent. 





Rundown on the Credit Union 


Credit unions have become the chief tool for helping employees 
clear up their debts. Last year, membership jumped to 11,302,866. 
(There are 19,825 credit unions in industry—all run by employees.) 

Credit unions serve three purposes: (1) to provide low-cost loans; 
(2) to counsel members on financial planning; (3) 
them to get into the habit of saving every week. Employer coopera- 
tion is widespread. Recently the Ford Motor Company agreed to 
permit its employees to authorize payroll 
unions for either savings or loan repayments. 

Savings in credit unions now total $4,382,470,759, and loans to 
people in industry are at a record $3,699,276,427. Most credit unions 
pay a 4 per cent dividend rate on savings, and some go as high 


to encourage 


deductions to credit 











BOSTITCH STAPLERS 
FASTEN ALMOST 


EVERYTHING 





and on the go 


Wherever you need a stapler for what- 
ever use, Bostitch has one. The hand- 
some B12 for the office, the versatile 
B&R (it’s a stapler, a stapling plier, a 
tacker, and remover! ), the “Handy” for 
the home, and the “Traveler” for the 
road. There’s a saddle stapler that can 
staple a magazine up to 128 pages thick 
and another that staples up to 18 inches 
from the edge. Next time you need a 
stapler at home, office, or on the road, 
ask for the best, get Bostitch, 


AT YOUR STATIONER’S...TODAY 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AN D ee ee a 











salesman the next day. A few weeks 
later his pay was garnisheed for 
$300.” 

What Moose had signed is, in the 
hands of a sharp operator, one of the 
world’s deadliest documents—a cog- 
novit note, which authorizes “any at- 
torney at law to appear in any court 
of record in the United States and 
waive the issuing and service of proc- 
ess and confess a judgment against 
you.” 

In such a situation, most manage- 
ments do not shrug their corporate 
shoulders. They offer the ;services of 
the company attorney. 

Some companies have begun an ac- 
tive “protection program” to deal with 
selling racketeers. At Consolidated 
iaundries, Inc. in New York City, 
there is a stringent policy which for- 
bids vendors from entering the plant 
or Operating on its property. Security 
guards have been alerted to shoo 
away sidewalk merchants, and a 
campaign has been launched to warn 
employees against shoddy selling prac- 
tices. 

Even if such all-out attacks suc- 
ceeded, there would still remain the 
problem of the employee who suffers 
from low sales resistance and buys 
more than his pocketbook can handle. 
Credit and installment buying, now 
running at a rate of $58 billion a year, 
has become a national habit. Using 
the “hard sell” technique, merchants 
are encouraging buying sprees by ads 
like this one which appears daily in a 
big-city newspaper: 

“Do not bring any money 

Do not bring any co-signers 

Do not own any property 

Just have a steady job.” 

There are men in management who 
take umbrage at these assaults on the 
employee's income and feel that the 
seller should take the consequences 
when a customer who has been high- 
pressured fails to ante up his pay- 
ments. 

Says Edwin H. Olmstead, president 
of the Eaton-Dikeman Company 
(Mount Holly Springs, Pa.), in a let- 
ter to the “Employee Relations Bul- 
letin,” a management service: 

“Is there any excuse for a mer- 
chant to take on a poor credit risk? 
Shouldn't the merchant, whose whole 
Sales Strategy seems to be to stress 
the ease with which payments can be 
met, have to take some of the risk for 
overselling? Why should a company 
management have to bail out the loan 
shark who plays upon the gullible?” 


Olmstead’s suggestion supplements 
a study of the garnishee problem 
made by the Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations Center of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Its report recommends a 
series of changes in state laws: 

“1. Wage assignments should be 
outlawed, or the employee should be 
able to cancel them at will. At the 
very least, wage assignments signed in 
connection with installment purchases 
should be declared non-enforceable. 

“2. Collection costs in wage gar- 
nishments should be paid by the cred- 
itor. At present, creditor’s costs are 
borne by the debtor, and the court 
expenses by the public. 

“3. Garnishment of wages should 
be limited to debts for medical care, 
food, and rent.” 

The report concludes: “The rec- 
ommended changes would make it less 
attractive to use employers as collec- 
tion agencies for debts. Legitimate and 
ethical business men can have no ob- 
jection these changes; the entire 
business climate will be improved if 
the shady operators are eliminated or 
forced to reform.” 


Automation to the Fore 


Automation has moved in as a top 
concern of the labor unions. Practical- 
ly every labor convention scheduled 
this year will hear special reports on 
the impact of automated machinery 
on manpower and personnel adminis- 
tration. A check of union committees 
working on the automation problem 
reveals that a uniform collective bar- 
gaining pattern will emerge from their 
recommendations. The demands will 
closely parallel the package already 
adopted by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. They include: 

e@ Advance notice and consultation 
whenever employers plan major 
changes 

e@ The right to transfer not only to 
other jobs within a plant but to jobs 
in other plants as well—with adequate 
moving allowances (covering, among 
other things, necessary living expenses 
and losses resulting from the sale of 
homes ) 

e@ Training for new jobs at full pay, 
with no expense to the worker 

@ Preservation of the previous rates 
of pay for workers who have been 
down-graded 

e@ Provision for early retirement, 
with the assurance of an adequate 
pension 

@ Continuation of insurance cover- 








Here’s “in-plant” proof that 


BOSTITCH STAPLING 
sends costs down 





CUTS FABRIC FASTENING COSTS 90% 


Fastening webbing to wire frame of 
shopping baskets proved three times 
faster when Bostitch Stapling was used 
compared to the old method. And costs 
were only one-tenth as much. 








SIMPLIFIES WIRE LEAD ARRANGEMENT 


Two Bostitch Stitchers are used in ther- 
mostat production to fasten electrical 
control leads to mercury cells. Stapling 
helps minimize wire arrangement, 
speeds up assembly. 





ie. 


INCREASES PREFAB PRODUCTION 


By stapling cedar shakes to under- 
course in four to eight foot strips, this 
prefab builder applies shingle siding 
almost as fast as clapboard. Time saved 
over old method, 60%. 


This is ‘‘in-plant”’ proof that Bostitch may profitably become a part of your product 
and give you the benefits of simplified design, increased production, or even an 
improved product. Call your Bostitch Economy Man—one of 350 in 123 U.S. and 
Canadian cities—he can probably help you use Bostitch stapling to your advantage. 





Call him today. Or write to us at the below address. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


oe 


661A Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. l. 
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APPRECIATION GIFT 


Open an account of $1,000 

Or more, and receive this 
beautiful set of Sterling Silver 
weighted Candlesticks. 


SAVE BY MAIL + AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 
* Savings insured to $10,000 
* Resources over $245 Million 
* Reserves $22 Million, TWICE Federal 
requirements — 
* Founded 1920 « Legal for Corporate 
or Trust Funds 
* Funds postmarked by the 10th earn 
from the lst 
¢ Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
« Member First Charter Financial Corp. 
with assets over $700 Million 
MAIL CHECK OR REQUEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL MAIL DIVISION, DEPT. A8-1 
210 E. PHILADELPHIA ST., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 











... GENSUS- 
PROVEN 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the natidn 
_.survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See” Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado's 
industrial si‘e assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 

All inquiries he's confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


15 STATE CAPITOL © DENVER 2, COLO. 
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Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 


Acme Control Panels adapt to your 
exact needs: Unlimited charting pos 
sibilities. Transparent colored signals 
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MachIRE LOadiNG 


flag due dates, reorder levels, 
quotas, goals. Signals slide smoothly 


. override or by-pass each other. 


VISIBLE. 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
1107 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va 
Piease send colorful booklet on new 
Acme Visible Visual Contro! Panels and 
their many uses. | am interested in 

type of record 


NAME - POSITION. ___ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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age and other fringe benefits during 
layoffs 

@ An equitable distribution of gains 
resulting from greater productivity 
through a general wage increase and 
more leisure time. 

Meanwhile, the next session of 
Congress is expected to get into the 
automation debate. Senator Javits 
(R., N.Y.) is expected to reintroduce 
his bill (S. 3121), which would au- 
thorize the formation of labor-man- 
agement productivity councils in plants 
and communities. The bill provides 
for the Government to get into the 
picture through a “Federal Bureau of 
Productivity Councils,” which would 
encourage labor and management to 
effect a smooth transition to auto- 
mated production. Thus far, manage- 
ment’s lack of glee over the Javits 
bill is matched by AFL-CIO President 
Meany’s coolness. 

“Lonely crowd” postscript: Some 
British unions already have asked for 


, ‘lonesome pay” for workers handling 


automated machinery. 


Cool, Calm, Uncollected 


The white-haired boy of management 
—the man who can solve a problem 
without getting excited—may be a 
poor executive. At least, that is the 
conclusion of psychologist Dr. Sidney 
J. Blatt of the Michael Reese Medical 
Research Institute, Chicago. In a se- 
ries of experiments, Dr. Blatt found 
that “less efficient decision-makers 
showed little or no agitation from 
start to finish of a test problem.” The 
more effective problem-solvers came 
up with such physical symptoms as 
increased pulse beat, faster breathing 
rate, and perspiration on brow. The 
“cool, calm, and collected,” when 
solving a problem, seem to repeat 
themselves and ask more unnecessary 
questions than those who appear to be 
more agitated and unsettled. END 
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Fire Prevention Time Clock Supervision 


Extra skills make Burns guards worth more 


First Aid Keep Daily Log 


...and yet Burns guards cost you 20% less! 


The reason: With Burns Security Service, you don’t pay 


A guard force has to do more than just careful patrolling— 
for such costly guard necessities as uniforms, sidearms, 


especially for today’s multimillion dollar industries. 
overtime, social security, insurance costs or other fringe 


benefits. Burns pays for all of this—and provides you with 


‘round-the-clock supervision, too! 


That’s why all Burns Guards are thoroughly trained in 
such essential security measures as first aid, fire prevention, 
apprehension of intruders, prevention of crime, keeping an 
accurate log, supervising time clocks, directing parking lot Let us prove we give you better plant protection — and 
traffic ...as well as the basic patrolling duties. help you save, too! Write, wire or phone to have a Burns 

And yet, with all this training, Burns Guards cost you less Security Specialist see you. No obligation. Meanwhile, send 
—upwards of 20% less than your present guard force payroll! for our fact-filled brochure, “it takes more than fences.” 


SECURITY ff 


, ; ’ ‘oy , , , , 
Burns is the world’s largest EX GIRARD industrial security organization 
SERVICES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. + 
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Two cartons... or ten thousand: 


It’s time you too cut shipment marking costs 


the high-speed, simple Weber way 


“TOUCH STENCILING” 


No more stencilboards! No more 
brush or roller! No repeat prep- 
aration of individual labels! 
Using the lightweight Weber 
Handprinter, one man “‘touch 
stencils’’ 60 cartons a minute, 
legibly, no mistakes. Key to this 
cost-cutting procedure is_ the 
simple, thrifty Weber stencil, 
which can be made up in seconds 
in shipping room or office. Lasts 
for 3,000 impressions or more. Is 
discarded when job is done. No 
filing, no storage problems! 
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A cosmetics manufacturer speeds shipment 
of 10,000 cartons a day with the help of 
Weber handprinters. A dinnerware manu- 
facturer, with multiple orders ranging 
from two to 2,300 cartons, has streamlined 
his complex addressing problem with the 
Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling’’ direct-to- 
carton label system. 

An electrical manufacturer marks 20,000 
different items faster, more efficiently by 


typing Weber stencils simultaneously with 
orders, for use with a Weber Label Print- 
ing Machine. 

Manufacturers of all kinds are improv- 
ing their profit-structure by reducing mul- 
tiple marking costs with an integrated 
Weber system. Thirty percent, forty 
percent savings in time are common, 
with corresponding savings in work, 
confusion and money. Mail the coupon! 


THE VERSATILE WEBER STENCIL: 


> 


Can be typed or hand- 
written with stylus or 
ball-point pen 


Can be prepared to- 
gether with regular 
office paper work 





Prints labels on the 
spot as needed, with 
Weber Label! Printing 
Machine 


Prints facsimile-labels 
direct to carton 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Dept. 30-A 


Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Send me 
"49 MAR 


Company _ 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in Position 


Individual_ 
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THE 1961 Balance of Payments 
Forecast Group is recasting statistical 
projections and examining major 
trends in major markets. Appointed 
by the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil Inc. (NFTC), the largest trade as- 
sociation of its kind in the U.S., the 
group will soon publish Forecast 
196/, a detailed rundown of predic- 
tions for U.S. international trade, aid, 
travel, and investments. The foreign 
trade forecast will also cover trans- 
portation and. the transfer of service 
fees, as well as the variety of remit- 
tances, in and out, that make up the 
arithmetic of our international bal- 
ance sheet. 

A broad suggestion of what the 
Forecast Group will predict came 
across at NFTC’s 47th annual con- 
vention, where 2,000 delegates from 
U. S. business and banks, service and 
Government organizations, swapped 
opinions. Here, based on statements 
a cross-section of the delegates made 
at forums and in informal interviews, 
are the outlines of what’s ahead for 
U. S. international business this year: 

1961 exports will break through to 
a record high of $21.5 billion, up 8 per 
cent over the estimated tally for 1960 
of $19.7 billion. In the light of the 
20 per cent export gain last year, this 
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appears a conservative appraisal, but 
even the most daring forecasters ex- 
pect some backing and filling in the 
export outflow. They point to the fact 
that the 1960 export rebound cen- 
tered in cotton, riding out on Govern- 
ment subsidies, and aircraft and met- 
als, riding on an expanded demand in 
expanding markets at a pace outstrip- 
ping overseas production facilities. 

1961 imports are expected to hover 
at the $15.5 billion level, up a scant 
3 per cent from the $15 billion antici- 
pated for 1960. Incidentally, for all 
the import scare, traditional patterns 
continue, with some 30 commodities 
accounting for 70 per cent of the 
goods we import. 

1961 balance of trade should show 
a $6 billion surplus, as against the 
$4.7 billion 1960 surplus. This 
healthy trade “profit,” if attained, will 
ease the Treasury Department’s fret- 
ting over the dismal balance-of-pay- 
ments picture and stiffen the defense 
of the dollar. Other encouraging 
signs: the recent Administration 
moves to lop $1 billion from the 
Pentagon’s overseas personnel ex- 
penditures, and West Germany’s pre- 
liminary commitment to pick up $1 
billion of the tab for aid to the under- 
developed areas. 


1961 forecasts: record exports, slightly higher imports, 


and a $6 billion trade-balance surplus 


OECD aims at increased prosperity in Europe and 


North America, wmproved aid for developing areas 


The Euro-dollar becomes a new medium of exchange 


Russians try the hard, ‘‘non-profit’”’ sell 
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There are some qualifications in 
NFTC members’ forecasts. They pre- 
dict a bright 1961: 

—-if the boom in Europe persists 
(it has lately shown some signs of 
leveling off) 

—if the U.S. business downturn 
does not dip to a point where it pulls 
down European imports as a reflex to 
a cutback in imports on our part 

—if the accelerated scaling-down 
of EEC’s internal tariff structure 
doesn’t pinch off too many U.S.-made 
product lines (now a potential prob- 
lem with the new Latin American 
Free Trade Area and the Central 
American market combine, as well) 

—-if the trade lag in Latin America 
is not aggravated by Castro’s political 
polemics, and if Communist economic 
excursions into this area can be con- 
tained 

—if the euphoria of independence 
on the African scene can be diverted 
into pragmatic rather than political 
channels, to bring some balance into 
the daily lives of the emerging repub- 
lics, with the emphasis on viability, 
not violence 

—if the National Export Expan- 
sion Program is retained by incoming 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges 

—~if the export risk to small busi- 
ness is reduced by some broad and 
effective form of Government-sup- 
ported insurance program that will 
provide reasonable guarantees against 
credit, as well as political, delinquen- 
cies. This would not only expand the 
working capital base of the small busi- 
ness exporter but also improve his 
competitive posture as it relates to 
countries that do provide export credit 
insurance, by private or public means, 
to their own exporting companies. 

No one expert attaches all—or 
even a majority—of these qualifica- 
tions to his predictions, and there is 
considerable dissension as to which 
Should be given the most weight. But 
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MATCH 


with WORKWALL 
plastic-finished Martite 

partitions that move 
and work...in 9 different 


el lelaanelelacliie tice, 


Sw finishes! 


It's the latest, greatest achievement in 
movable partitions! Comes in 5 wood- 
grain finishes and 4 pastel colors of stain- 
resistant, easy-to-care-for plastic-finished 
Marlite that you mix ‘n match to your 
heart's content. 

And Workwall is economical! Its one, 
exclusive patented system accommodates 
any elevation from as low as 42-inches 
to as high as 12-feet. 

Perfect for offices, industry, institutions, 
schools—wherever changing conditions 
require the flexibility of color-coordinated 
movable partitions. 

Write now for our free catalog... and 
see for yourself how high-style movable 
partitions can be individualized at a low, 
low price well within your budget! 
Coupon below brings catalog that tells all! 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS AND PANELING 





Dix a’ DARLING COMPANY 
Bro: Vv higan 
Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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at least there is large agreement on 
the upswing in trends, for a number 
of good reasons. A few of them: 

@ The export price bugaboo is being 
licked in some overseas markets be- 
cause local production facilities can- 
not keep up with local demand. This 
lag is expected to continue for some 
time. 

® Vigorous campaigns emphasizing 
the higher quality of American goods 
over lower-priced local goods are be- 
ginning to take hold in at least some 
lines. 

@ Pricing schedules are being revised 
downward to get marketing momen- 
tum with a formula of lower unit price 
but larger profit volume through ex- 
panded sales. 

@ Some U.S. companies are shearing 
off freight and sometimes insurance 
costs On quotations to overseas out- 
lets, returning to c.i.f. (cost, insurance, 
freight) terms to hold on to the old— 
and attract new—dealers abroad. 

@ Common market blocs, as well as 
growing prosperity, spell more cus- 
tomers in the long run for both made- 
in-USA products and the native va- 
riety. 

@ American product designs and 
product types, especially in household 
equipment, are being modified to suit 
overseas consumer needs for smaller, 
less expensive, more efficient equip- 
ment paced to local purchasing—and 
electric—power. 

@ The big stride made on a govern- 
ment-to-government level in persuad- 
ing more countries to eliminate dis- 
criminatory controls on American 
goods is reopening traditional markets 
for both new and standard products. 
e@ A stiff antitrust program, devel- 
oped by the European Economic 
Community’s Executive Commission, 
is up for member nations’ considera- 
tion and has a good chance of being 
accepted. It would crack apart cartels 
in the Inner Six economies and en- 
hance the free play of competition 
within the Common Market. 

@ The Buy-American policy fol- 
lowed by the Exim Bank and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund in financing 
capital goods requirements overseas 1s 
Saving sales abroad for U.S. compa- 
nies, undercut in price by overseas 
competitors. There is also a campaign 
under consideration to encourage 
shipping or flying under the American 
flag in order to cut the dollar drain in 
transportation and travel. It is esti- 
mated that three-quarters of all dry 


| cargo now moving in and out of U.S. 


ports is carried in foreign bottoms. 

All in all, U.S. international trade 
Starts 1961 in a stronger position, as 
well as in a more bracing economic 
atmosphere, than on many a past New 
Year’s Day. 


New Name, New Goals 


It will be the OECD instead of the 
OEEC now that 1961 is here, and 
there will be a change in purpose as 
well as name. The old Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
designed to implement and allocate 
Marshall Plan aid in Europe, has been 
expanded into a new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment with global overtones. 

The OECD charter, as now drawn 
up, includes the U.S. and Canada as 
full members, together with the mem- 
ber countries of the EEC and EFTA, 
plus Ireland, Iceland, Spain, and Tur- 
key—twenty members in all. If the 
charter is ratified, this will be a new 
venture in economic cooperation, with 
a two-fold objective: to keep the in- 
dustrial West prosperous and to ex- 
tend this prosperity into underdevel- 
oped areas through more effective aid. 

Incidentally, if you’ve been having 
some trouble with the welter of ab- 
breviations on the international scene, 
get a copy of the compact Glossary of 
International Economic Organizations, 
prepared by the United States Coun- 
cil, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New 
York 17. It will help you to decipher 
such cryptics as “DAG GATT 
BIRD.” 


Expatriate Dollars 


Something very like a new medium of 
exchange has appeared in European 
money markets—the Continental, or 
Euro-, dollar. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s Alan R. Holmes and 
Fred H. Klopstock, more than $1 bil- 
lion (U.S.) is floating on deposit in 
European branches of American, Ca- 
nadian, Japanese, and other banks, 
attracted by the higher interest rates 
on time deposits and even on call- 
deposit money, which in the U.S. can- 
not now draw interest. Customers 
seeking loans and financing also get a 
break, since rates charged are below 
the commercial bank prime loan rate 
or acceptance financing costs in the 
US. 

Euro-dollar funds are used mostly 
in financing international trade, as 








Now, from Ford Dealers... 
the most liberal warranty program 
in the world of trucks! 


¢ 100,000-MILE or 24-MONTH 
WARRANTY ON FORD TRUCK 
SUPER DUTY GAS ENGINES 


On 401-, 477- and 534-cu. in. V-8’s 


Ford Dealers will replace any major engine part (including block, 
heads, crankshaft, bearings, valves, pistons, rings) found to be 
defective in materials or workmanship, providing trucks are used 
in normal service. Warranty covers full cost of replacement parts 
for 100,000 miles or 24 months, whichever occurs first .. . full 
labor costs for first year or 50,000 miles, sliding percentage scale 
thereafter. Never before have you had such protection for long- 
term economy on your job! 


e I2,000-MILE orl2-MONTH 


WARRANTY ON ALL FORD TRUCKS 


On all 1961 Ford Trucks 


Each part, except tires and tubes, is now warranted by your dealer 
against defects in material and workmanship for 12 months or 
12,000 miles, whichever comes first. The warranty does not apply, 
of course, to normal maintenance service or to the replacement in 
normal maintenance of parts such as filters, spark plugs and 
ignition points. Never before have you had such protection, such 
evidence of long-term economy! See actual copies at your Ford 
Dealer’s now! FORD DIVISION, “rd hoter Company, 


TWO MORE REASONS WHY 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 





They 
smoothly out 
above the 


They clear the 
doorway quickly — from 
jamb to jamb and from 

floor to lintel. 





They open 
straight upward at the 
touch of a button.* 
coil 
of the way 
opening. 


They stay 


out of reach of damage 


by wind or vehicles. 


Kinnear 


Steel 
Rolling 
Doors 


boost door efficiency 


Heavy galvanizing 
(1.25 ounces of pure zinc 


per square foot of metal, ASTM 


Standards) adds resistance 
to weather, wear, and 
corrosion. 





*_sewhen equipped with Kinnear Motor Oper- 
ators. Also availabie with manual lift, crank, 
or chain control. Kinnear’s torsion-spring 
counter-balance assures smooth, easy door 
operation under ali conditions. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1500-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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All floor and 
wall areas around the 
doorway are always 
fully usable. 


Ceiling space also 
remains clear, for unimpeded 
use of overhead cranes, 
hoists, conveyors, ductwork, 
lighting, or other over- 
head equipment. 


The tough, flexible all- 
metal curtain assures long 
service, low maintenance costs, 


™. extra protection against fire, 


‘\ wind, intrusion, 
vandalism. 


Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are built in any 
size. Write for information, 
or for recommendations on 
your door needs. 


KINNEAR 


Saving Ways in Doorways 
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loans to New York securities dealers 
and brokers, or as loans to local bor- 
rowers who convert the dollar depos- 
its into their own currency for local 
investment. 

The attitude of the FRB is favor- 
able, since the Euro-dollar works in 
favor of a flexible international mar- 
ket and enhances the value of Ameri- 
can money as an international cur- 
rency. 

Just so tong as these dollar funds 
remain expatriate, they also ease the 
drain on U.S. gold. To the American 
company operating overseas, they of- 
fer a new cut-rate source to tap for 
their short-term corporate financing 
needs. 


Russian ‘‘Non-Profit’’ Sell 


Khrushchev and Co. may brandish 
their fists at U.S. business and decry 
“capitalistic” methods, but they’re not 
above lifting a U.S. technique here or 
copying a maneuver there to lick 
problems that have very “capitalistic” 
overtones. Latest in these defections 
to the U.S. system is the partial adop- 
tion of Madison Avenue advertising 
methods to move goods that are 
now gathering dust on Soviet store 
shelves. 

Canned foods, dresses, and expen- 
sive watches are just a few of the 
products on a lengthening list that, 
because of price or quality, the Soviet 
shopper regards with a jaundiced eye. 
Now, on movie and TV screens, coun- 
ters, and in newspaper columns, state 
trade organizations are getting space 
and spot time to persuade their. re- 
luctant customers. 

This advertising is “clean,” the So- 
viets contend, since there is no profit 
factor. 

Yet oddly enough, the plans to 
introduce a new “heavy” ruble, worth 
ten units of the present currency, as a 
New Year’s day “present,” started 
Soviet citizens on a frenzied rush to 
convert rubles into gems, jewelry, and 
foreign currency in order to escape 
painfully embarrassing inquiry on 
how they were able to amass such 
hoards of money in this “profitless” 
State. 

With the price of the heavy ruble 
‘“pegged”—by the Soviets, of course 
—at the U.S. dollar rate of $1.11, 
and with 10 old rubles worth super- 
ficially and artificially $2.50, it would 
appear that the citizen of the Soviet 
state is not indifferent to the arith- 
metic of profit. END 
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Sales & Distribution . 


IMITATION is more than the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. It is now turn- 
ing out to be one of the quickest ways 
to make fast inroads in a new market. 
As crowded supermarket shelves 
show, an “original’—such as a liquid 
detergent or shoe polish in an aerosol 
container—is soon followed by a pack 
of me-too products, all claiming to 
be “better,” “improved,” or “a new 
discovery.” Just as a sparrow with a 
breadcrust is quickly encircled by 
other birds, the first-of-its-kind item 
will soon be surrounded by similar 
products. 

A recent DUN & BRADSTREET sur- 
vey of 760 manufacturers reveals that 
nearly one-third of them consider new 
products their greatest single profit 
opportunity for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Most marketing experts look for 
more intense competition in the 
1960's to bring a rate of new product 
introduction even higher than that of 
the last decade, which was one of re- 
markable innovation in many markets 
—70 per cent of the sales volume of 
Procter & Gamble, for instance, now 
comes from products developed since 
the end of World War II. 

Since a new product's chance of 
survival is only about one in ten, 
companies are faced increasingly with 
the problem of deciding whether to 
break new ground or to cut expenses 
by not moving in until the dust has 
settled. 

Market experts estimate that the 
failure rate for products that get to 
the market first may be somewhat 
higher than that for imitations-—wit- 
ness the first ballpoint pens, for in- 
stance. 

The non-innovators do well for a 
variety of reasons. They can avoid 
the packaging, distribution, or adver- 
tising mistakes that the leader some- 
times makes in the rush to be first. 
|_atecomers also have a clear target 
for their price-cutting efforts. This 
factor, plus the ability to spend heav- 
ily for promoting the imitation, can 
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be particularly strong levers for giant 
companies. 

A new, detailed study by A. C. 
Nielsen Company casts a spotlight on 
the problems encountered by com- 
panies that originate new products 
in today’s market. After comparing 
sales volumes, relative market posi- 
tions, promotion expenditures, and 
other information on five representa- 
tive first-on-the-market prewar prod- 
ucts with five comparable products 
introduced in recent years, the mar- 
ket research company concludes that 
today the innovator seems to be in a 
much weaker position. He faces both 
imitation and hard pressure for new 
markets to a much greater degree 
than two decades ago, but rewards 
can be considerable, particularly if 
the head start can be maintained. 

Here are some of the highlights of 

the study: 
@ All five of the once-novel prewar 
products still lead their fields, with a 
larger market share than any imitator. 
e@ Although four of the five postwar 
products are still out front in their 
markets, two are likely to lose their 
leads in the next year or two, and the 
other two face strong threats from 
other brands. The product that no 
longer leads in its market was intro- 
duced in the late 1940's. Its market 
share plummeted from 62 per cent 
in 1952 to 19 per cent in the latest 
tabulation. Meanwhile, a late-coming 
manufacturer of a similar product 
jumped into market dominance with 
a share of 42 per cent. 


@ The latest market shares of the 
prewar products—one was introduced 
as early as 1934—range from 29.6 to 
87.6 per cent, with the median mar- 
ket share at 44.1 per cent. The mar- 
ket shares of the postwar products 
range from 19.0 to 47.9, with a me- 
dian of 39.6. All of the postwar prod- 
ucts have lost at least 50 per cent of 
their markets, which, of course, was 
100 per cent before competition 
came. 

@ A declining market share doesn't 
necessarily spell failure for a product, 
since other manufacturers who decide 
to enter a particular market almost al- 
ways pour money into advertising and 
sales promotion, thus expanding total 
demand. Consequently, a smaller 
share of a much larger market usual- 
ly results in higher total sales for the 
innovator. 

@ Consumers are apparently more 
fickle today than in the prewar pe- 
riod. Although the growth rate of 
new products may be much more 
rapid in today’s market, the decline is 
equally steep. Prewar products grew 
more slowly to maturity (the high 
point in market penetration after the 
initial drop that followed the appear- 
ance of similar products). Three of 
the prewar products now have smaller 
market shares than at the point of 
maturity—but this must be contrasted 
with four of the postwar products. 

@ Advertising expenditures tend to 
be reflected in sales growth. An in- 
crease in the share of advertising ex- 
penditures for a product (related to 


Does it pay to follow the leader 


when products are involved ? 


Stockholders in the dark about what their 


companies sell. 
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AT IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 
Architectural Concrete Blends 
Beauty and Function in Plant Design 


These architecturally beautiful concrete buildings are Ideal Ce- 


ment plants. Their gracefully sculptured lines, despite their huge 


size. are a tribute to the imaginative design and artistic use of 


concrete. The plants produce Ideal Cement, one of the major 
ingredients for the concrete out of which they are made. 

Beauty in appearance in these plants is matched by the effi- 
ciency, Cleanliness, and engineering soundness with which they 
produce cement. It is this wedding of beauty and function which 
has made them showplace plants in the cement industry for the 


entire world 


IDEAL CEMENT 
COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Listed 
York and Pacific Coa 
RAPIDLY 
TATES 


MOST 
UNITED 


EFRVING SOME OF THE 
NG MARKETS IN THE 
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IN A FLASH: The marketing of photo- 
graphic products will be changed con- 
siderably if this machine, recently in- 
stalled in Miami, proves popular. It is 
the first to vend film and flashbhulbs. 
Produced by Diversified Automated 
Sales Corp., Nashville, Tenn., the ma- 
chine sells fifteen different products, 
takes any currency combination up to 
$5, and even accepts exposed film for 
processing. 


the total of such spending by all man- 
ufacturers for the products in the 
Same category) usually brings a rise 
in its market share. It took sizable, 
continuing advertising budgets to keep 
the prewar products in their dominant 
market positions. 

When a new product has patent 
protection or fits in snugly with other 
items in a company’s product line, 
management sensibly pulls out all the 
Stops in getting it to market first. But 
before introducing the average origi- 
nal, the alert manufacturer must an- 
swer these questions: 

1. Will our product be noticeably 
superior to its imitators? 

2. Are new technological advances in 
the manufacturing of the product on 
the horizon? Will competitors be able 
to put them to work to improve qual- 
ity or whittle the price? 

3. Are other companies already 
working on similar products, thus cut- 
ting into the period available for the 
first-on-the-market to strengthen its 
hold? 

4. Have we a sufficiently large budg- 
et for advertising and sales promotion 
to ride out the rough weather when 
price-cutting imitations appear? 

5. What, in view of past experience, 
will be the time-lag before similar 
products appear? Will we have time 
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to build strong brand recognition? 
6. Are trademark and packaging both 
striking and easily recalled so that 
our product will stand out distinctive- 
ly when imitative items are clustered 
around it? 

7. Is there a large enough repeat 
market for the product so that com- 
petitors will help boost the total mar- 
ket demand? Will our smaller share 
of the market two years hence actual- 
ly produce a larger volume? 

Solid answers to these and other 
questions will enable the innovating 
company to stay ahead of competitors 
who profitably follow the leader. But 
Emerson’s dictum that “Imitation is 
suicide” is apparently no longer valid. 


Little Share in Sales 


Results of a recent survey of 2,000 
stockholders taken by the United 
Shareholders of America indicate 
that most companies still have a long 
way to go to develop sales-conscious- 
ness among stockholders, who now 
number about 12.5 million. For in- 
stance, only 865—43 per cent—could 
correctly name products made by the 
companies they own. Fifty-one per 
cent had no idea of the products; 6 
per cent tried to guess but missed. 
Since 64 per cent of the surveyed 
stockholders had incomes above $10,- 
000 and 24 per cent were in the $25,- 
000 and up bracket, many companies 
seem to be overlooking gold dust right 
on their own doorsteps. —T. 


THE SHOPPER’S LOT becomes easier now 
that a new battery-powered trailer has 
begun regular runs at a shopping center 
in suburban Minneapolis. According to 
surveys, the leading objection to sprawl- 
ing shopping centers is, “You have to 
walk so far.” The trailer, which carries 
loaded shopping carts as weil as shop- 
pers, cuts retailers’ expenses, since fewer 
carry-out boys are needed. 
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BORKROUGHS 


new and improved cabinets 
The Cabinets of the Year! 


Borroughs "42” 


Styled by Dietrich 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 42”-high 
Sliding-Door Cabinet, like its 
29” and 78” companions, is 
definitely outstanding in ad- 
vanced styling and functional 
features. Long, graceful, verti- 
cal door pulls slide doors 
smoothly and quietly, with 
finger-tip ease, on nylon roll- 
ers. Door pulls and roller 
tracks are anodized alumi- 
num, with a rich butler-type 
finish. Learn more about this 
important addition to your 
office. 


send for illustrated price list 


Borroughs’ popular cabinet line also includes open-face cabinets in heights of 
29”, 42”, 78”, 84”. All Borroughs sliding-door and open-face units come in 12” 
and 18” depths—36” wide—and have sliding shelves that are quickly adjustable 
without nuts or bolts. There’s a choice of 5 modern colors, in electrostatically 


baked-on enamel. 








as mail sorters 








as wall cabinets 














as display cases 








B oO R 4 oO iu G bi Ss MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. ant KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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NEW—Another Achievement from Monroe 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 


Never before has so much calculator function been compacted into so small 


a unit. Or so low a price. This is LA-9, the newest, the ultimate in Monroe’s 


famous L line calculators. This one’s honored\antecedents today are accom- 
plishing their time and money saving missions on more desks in American 
business than any other calculator. LA-9 covers less area than a letterhead 


sheet, weighs less than 18 pounds. Yet this new compact automatically 


performs many of the jobs that much bigger and costlier machines do. 


_\ts peak performance is guaranteed and maintained by Monroe's nation- 


wide service organization. And at so moderate a price, it can quickly pay 


for itself through its efficiencies. — tor catcucating. aooinG- ACCOUNTING - DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
Sf. 
i [ 
See the MAN from MON OF 
{9 
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Leader of the ‘‘new conservatism,” 


Sen. Goldwater works for future victory 


“ULTRA-LIBERALS are the real 
political reactionaries. They want to 
repeat the mistakes of history.” The 
words are those of Barry Morris 
Goldwater, U. S. Senator from Ari- 
zona, the Republican Party’s conserv- 
ative extraordinary, who sees in the 
heavy popular vote for Nixon a great 
upsurge of conservatism—a political 
philosophy of which he long has been 
a leader. 

Goldwater has an abundance of 
that great political asset—personal 
magnetism. His supporters stay with 
him, and he is adding to their num- 
bers. His victory over Ernest Mac- 
Farland in the 1952 Senate race was 
a political achievement that impressed 
even his enemies. He unseated the 
Senate majority leader by a wide mar- 
gin in a state that was two-to-one 
Democratic. 

Goldwater is convinced that most 
Americans are conservative, just as a 
majority of nations that once turned 
left have switched back again. 


The Senator believes the last elec- . 


tion gave unmistakable evidence of 
public support for conservative poli- 
cies. The number of lawmakers who 
will join in the conservative coalition 
will increasc, ne says, and young peo- 
pic io a surprising extent will array 
themselves against concentrated Ciov- 
ernment power. 

Asked for more details of his think- 
ing on economic matters, Sen. Gold- 
water replies that “business is ham- 
pered on every hand by Federal bu- 
reaus and agencies.” Business would 
be a vital partner, he says, in carrying 
out the foreign, fiscal, labor, and 
JANUARY 1961 





“Private enterprise can prosper only if 
a Federal union of sovereign states is 
maintained, instead of a centralized wel- 
fare state.” 

SEN. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


other broad policies for which he is 
battling. 

Supreme Court judgments show 
how difficult it is to find someone who 
does not come under the Commerce 
clause of the Constitution, the Ari- 
zonian says. “Evil attacks on states’ 
rights come from advocates of the 
welfare state in which the Govern- 
ment takes over the cradle-to-grave 
responsibilities—-and from those who 
make more money being unemployed 
than being employed.” 

The minority leader of the Senate 
Labor and Welfare Committee de- 
plores the trend to a dependent so- 
ciety. ““We must preserve freedom of 
opportunity. We must make America 
economically strong. Business must 
be released from Government stran- 
gulation, for free enterprise—without 
bureaucratic direction—can forge the 





a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 





pay period Ws | 





Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


| LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
| GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please serid me full 
information, including prices, about 
| the completely automatic 8800 Time 
| Recorder, 
| NAME 
| COMPANY 
| STReEeEr 
| City 
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Not all Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards are 914 years old. Some are 
even older, and thousands are newer. The old ones, you see, sell the new 
ones aS more companies discover that /onger quality and longer service 





life are built into every Magliner. They're man savers, time savers, money- 
savers, too! Send today for your copy of “Difficult Dock Problems’’—the 
bulletin that helps you spot and correct high-cost dock loading problems. 


Request Bulletin DB-204, Magline Inc., P. O. Box 39, Pinconning, Mich. 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS| 
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Wich desk goes better in your oftices? aaa 


PS i 


MODULAR? 


Dramatic styling — modular flex 
ibility— colorfully attractive 


CONVENTIONAL? 


Quiet styling — conservative ap- 
pearance — smoothly proportioned 


The two desk styles shown here are 
made by H-O-N. And there is a demand 
for each kind. You may have a strong 
preference for one or the other. In 
either case, an H-O-N dealer can sat- 
isty your desk requirements, completely 
. . . with Millionaire Modular or Con- 
vaire Conventional. 


Ask your H-O-N dealer to show you the improved construction 
features and desirable utility features that distinguish both H-O-N 
Styles as solid values for your desk investment. Write H-O-N Co., 
Muscatine, lowa for literature, and dealer's name in your city. 
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nations Maximum economic power. 
The economic and spiritual aspects of 
men’s nature are inextricably mixed. 
He cannot be economically free or 
efficient is he is enslaved politically.” 

An observation Goldwater has 
made many times, with direct refer- 
ence to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is this: “We are endowed by 
the Creator with certain unalienable 
rights. Among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. If we 
stick to those objectives we can do 
more than Government can do under 
the guise of welfare.” 

He thinks private charity should 
do more and that Government help 
should come from state and local 
agencies. “Over 30 million people re- 
ceive Federal checks every month,” 
he notes. “The founders of this na- 
tion gave us a system magnificently 
calculated to serve best the govern- 
mental needs of free men. They did 
not believe for a minute that we could 
spend our way out of trouble and 
spend our way into a better tomor- 
row. We should not accept the lop- 
sided concept of man which puts him 
in the shameful position of everlast- 
ing dependence on the state.” 

Goldwater is convinced, however, 
that never before in the history of 
the Republic has the wisdom of those 
Founding Fathers been more appar- 
ent. He hopes to persuade all voters 
that when political leaders “support 
unsound welfare schemes, their aim 
is to get votes.” 

He warns the country’s physicians 
that if the present trend continues, 
the nation surely will wind up with a 
Government-backed socialized medi- 
cal program. (On another controver- 
sial legislative issue that will come 
before the next Congress, Goldwater 
notes that fewer farmers can satisfy 
the demand for food and fiber: He is 
therefore for “prompt and final” ter- 
mination of subsidies. ) 

“Victory,” he believes, “must be 
the goal of American foreign policy. 
Not peace but victory. The goal of 
the U.S.S.R. is victory. Victory must 
be the cornerstone of our policy.” 

Goldwater would withdraw diplo- 
matic privileges of all Communist 
countries. He wants no part in peace- 
ful coexistence. “We need not be bel- 
licose,”” he says. “Neither should we 
encourage others to think that Ameri- 
can rights can be violated with im- 
punity. We may not make foreign 
people love us—no nation has suc- 
ceeded in doing that—-but respect is 
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ODDLY ENOUGH 


not all companies in this country use our 
Phenolite® Laminated Plastics in their 
products. 
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the stuff of which firm alliances and 
enduring cooperation is made.” 

On the domestic front, the trend 
toward socialism and centralization 
is going to meet more determined op- 
position in this Congress than ever 
before, Goldwater anticipates, be- 
cause the “radical” programs the Ad- 
ministration is expected to push will 
call forth opposition. 

Massive power concentrated in the 
hands of a few labor bosses is a pub- 
lic menace, he is convinced. He would 
eliminate industry-wide bargaining 
and make unions subject to the anti- 
trust statutes. Goldwater believes in 
unions, but he also believes in incen- 
tive wages. He applies that principle 
in his own business, and is convinced 
that across-the-board wage increases 
do serious damage to the economy. 

Government has the right to claim 
an equal percentage of a man’s in- 
come and no more, Goldwater tells 
the Senate every time a tax bill comes 
up. “What if real estate should be 
taxed according to the wealth of the 
owner?” he asks, and _ continues, 
“Graduated income tax is confisca- 
tion—a plan to redistribute the na- 
tion’s wealth. | am opposed to penal- 
izing success.” 

With regard to civil rights, Gold- 
water believes segregated schools 
“carry a strong implication of infe- 
riority,”’ but he is convinced that “‘so- 
cial and cultural change, however 
desirable, should not be affected by 
the engines of national power.” He 
regards states’ rights as a bulwark 
against Federal encroachment, and is 
the chief states’ righter on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. 

One observer has said that “a wind 
is blowing in from the West, and there 


_ is evidence that it may become a tor- 
_ nado.” There no longer is doubt that 


the Arizona Senator has a national fol- 
lowing, and an intra-party tug-of-war 
between Goldwater conservatives and 
Rockefeller liberals may take place 
during the next four years. The Dem- 
ocrats have scored heavily with liberal 
policies, but developments at the Re- 
publican convention in Chicago and 
the election returns in November give 
Goldwater much satisfaction. 

In the enormous sale of his book, 
The Conscience of a Conservative— 
a sale which surprised him and the 
publishers who turned down the man- 
uscript—he sees as an indication that 
conservatism is on the march. There 
is little doubt that he will be at its 
head. END 
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ONLY. few thousand progressive 


manufacturers who turn out appliances, 
airplanes, controls, computers, circuit 
breakers, clocks, lighting fixtures, missiles, 
motors, switchgear, transformers, type- 
writers . . . and other products that run 
with, or carry electricity. 

The reason is: they get highest quality, 
broadest selection (over 80 grades), stocks 
for immediate shipment, standard forms 
or precision-fabricated parts. 

The facts about Phenolite Laminated 
Plastics may brighten an electrical insulat- 
ing problem for you. Write for them. 

If you don’t work with laminated plastics, 
ask about our Kennett Materials Handling 
Receptacles, Lestershire Bobbins, National 
Vulcanized Fibre or Parsons Fine Papers 
... More products made better by Nationa 
Research. 


® NWATIONAL 
VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
in Canada: 
NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Torente 3, Ontarie 
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Rescue lost profits... 


with 
American Credit Insurance 


Themoment your product is shipped, title passes Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
. and your credit risk begins. From that point of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 

on, the only protection for your accounts receiva- add more good customers, sell more to present 

ble... for all the working capital and profit your customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 

product represents ... is commercial credit insur- is important to sales progress and good financial 

ance. An ACI policy, with new and _ broader management. Call your insur- 

coverage, is your soundest way to rescue profits ance agent... or the local office hi 

that could otherwise be lost. of American Credit Insurance. Way. 


Ce Ney 
12 WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS ing te “lal 
Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md two billion dollars. 





School for Customers 


If customers don’t storm your front 
door to buy, why not set up a school 
to teach them what they’re missing? 
This is the question the Devcon Corp., 
Danvers, Mass., asked itself. Produc- 
ers of plastic steel and other mainte- 
nance and repair products for indus- 
try, the company (annual sales $4 
million) has now established how-to- 
be-a customer courses. Students are 
drawn from three potential customer 
groups: industrial companies, mem- 
bers of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers, and trade high schools. 
Devcon contacts company and ASTE 
groups it thinks would be interested. 
Company groups meet at the plant 
after training directors line up par- 
ticipants. ASTE members gather at 
a hotel. 

[In the industrial and engineering 
classes, students view slides demon- 
strating actual use of Devcon products. 
A practical, on-the-spot demonstra- 
tion follows. As a clincher, kits con- 
taining plastic steel and other prod- 
ucis, plus an assortment of industrial 
tools in need of repair, are passed out. 
Each pack’s cost, ranging from $5 to 
$15, is borne by Devcon. So are re- 
lated expenses like refreshments. 

Devcon distributors, who organize 
the classes, take off their coats, roll up 
their sieeves, and guide each student’s 
work. Normally, students welcome a 
do-it-yourself opportunity. They re- 
pair broken castings, fill holes that 
have been machined incorrectly, 
make metal-forming dies or holding 
fixtures, and so on. 

“Everyone gets his hands dirty, but 
at the end of the course each man has 
a thorough knowledge of all mate- 
rials,” says Albert M. Creighton, Jr., 
president of the company. Students 
also receive written material on the 
products. They keep their handiwork, 
and often enthusiastically display it to 
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Prospects enroll in company courses 


New free-of-charge service: public relations counseling 


Letting the customers set their own bills 


others—thereby building up word-of- 
mouth advertising. 

Classes vary in size from 20 to 50 
students, and in length from two to 
eight hours. To maintain enthusiasm, 
Devcon sponsors a refresher course a 
year after the original meeting. Slides 
are shown of the new uses te which 
company products are put, and stu- 


dents get additional technical training. 
Reaction to the program? Numerous 
companies have arranged for repeats. 
The Norfolk Navy Yard, for example, 
has played host to eight courses. 

The high school program, a poten- 
tial weak sister, is also paying off, 
Creighton reports. Since 1957, when 
the first course was taught at a Cin- 





Key to Business Diplomacy 
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The Ohio Oil Company, which 
has operations in several Mid- 
die Eastern countries, is teach- 
ing employees the customs and 
language of areas to which they 
might someday be assigned. Like 
many U.S. corporations operat- 
ing overseas, the company has 
found that employees who are 
ignorant of the language or cus- 
toms of the country to which 
they are assigned inadvertently 
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stir up hostility towards the U. S. 

The Ohio Oil course, taught 
by Dr. Evans E. Gazala, staff 
assistant to the manager of the 
corporate funds division, concen- 
trates on colloquial Arabic. It 
emphasizes the practical conver- 
sation needed in local restau- 
rants, taxis, and shops, develop- 
ment of a proper guttural accent, 
and acquisition of a limited abil- 
ity to read Arabic script. 








lake This Shortcut to 
IMPROVED PRODUCT... 
AND PROFITS! 


Outstanding 

SHEET METAL 

FABRICATION 
Producing Ready-to-Sell 
Finished Assemblies or 
Engineered Components 


a, 











Photocopy Machine Housing 


When Maysteel fab- 

ricates sheet metal prod- 

ucts for you, your idea comes 

out a finished product, or completed 
assembly ready for drop-shipment. 
You get the benefit of Maysteel'’s cre- 
ative designing, precision fabrication, 
and production efficiency unsurpassed 
in metal fabrication. 

You can expect superior finishes, 
too, with Maysteel's automated finish- 
ing facilities .. . Precision control in 
cleaning, phosphatizing, paint mix- 
ing, temperature control, spraying 
techniques, the latest Infra-Red dry- 
ing and baking — all assure superior 
appearance, more durable finishes in 
any color, any type. 

Put this complete service to work 
for your benefit in steel, stainless, 
magnesium or aluminum. 


Send your biveprint for review and 
quotation. Write for brochure “Modern 
Procress in Sheet Metal Fabrication." 


PRODUCTS 


‘ 
,* 


740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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cinnati trade school, some 30 courses 
have been held in twenty trade 
schools throughout the country. Stu- 
dent kits contain various company 
products, mixing spoons, a_ putty 
knife, and instructions. The content 
of the course is similar to that for the 
adult groups, but the distribution of 
kits is limited. Creighton observes 
happily that today it is far more usual 
for trade schools to contact the com- 
pany about setting up a course than 
vice versa. 


Public Relations on Call 


One New York welding supply com- 
pany, sponsoring free courses for the 
welders and metalworking employees 
of local concerns, knew it could cash 
in on the good will and sales the 
courses would generate. But what it 
didn’t know was how to publicize the 
program on a low advertising budget. 

Looking for advice, it dropped a 
note to its own supplier, All-State 
Welding Alloys, Inc., White Plains, 
N.Y. The reply it got from All-State’s 
publicity department was prompt, de- 
tailed, and imaginative. It suggested 
sending a series of publicity releases 
to a New York newspaper, and urged 
local franchise advertising in a weld- 
ing magazine. To top off this modest 
campaign, All-State suggested the 
company notify the presidents of local 
manufacturing companies about the 
course-——and incidentally advise them 
of welding’s benefits to manufacturing. 

The New York company adopted 
these ideas, and enjoyed a “highly fa- 
vorable” response. Its bill from A\ll- 
State? Nothing. It had simply cashed 
in on a free public relations service 
All-State recently set up for 1,000 dis- 
tributors throughout the world. 

The service, conducted on an indi- 
vidualized basis, was launched to in- 
crease All-State publicity on the re- 
gional level, and multiply the results 
of sales promotion efforts. There are 
no strings attached. Distributors get 
free advice even if All-State products 
get no plug. 

Despite the obvious, free-of-cost 
advantages, All-State coaxes distribu- 
tors to utilize its service—and reports 
a strong response. An “education” 
program came first, paced by a steady 
flow of material extolling good public 
relations and the values of publicity. 
Distributors received reprints of trade 
magazine articles describing the use of 
All-State products, with a note point- 
ing out that distributors named in the 
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articles had been contacted by poten- 
tial customers, and frequently made 
lucrative sales. 

All-State tackles any PR problems 
distributors may have. Some typical 
examples: setting up a sales promo- 
tion campaign, participating in a trade 
show, launching a direct mail cam- 
paign. It also offers advice on the me- 
chanics of public relations—the nuts- 
and-bolts of setting up a press release, 
how to offer a publication an “exclu- 
sive,’ what photographs to send in 
with news stories. Ordinarily, All- 
State stops short of actually writing 
and placing releases for distributors, 
since they know more about local sit- 
uations and can thus handle releases 
more effectively themselves. 


How Much Is Too Much? 


Does good business practice still de- 
mand that “the customer is always 
right”? Not at the Mississippi Power 
& Light Company, Jackson, Miss., 
which not only tells a customer if he’s 
wrong, but persuades him he’s lucky 
he himself doesn’t make out the bills. 

Mississippi Power zeroes in on a 
problem that plagues all utilities and 
many service companies and retailers: 
complaints about “excessive” charges. 
Instead of acknowledging such com- 
plaints with a polite form letter, and 
dunning the customer anew, Missis- 
sippi Power sends a representative to 
the complainant’s home to discuss his 
objections. The discussion ranges over 
the customer’s reliance on electricity, 
the number of appliances he uses, and 
the over-all benefits he derives from 
electric power. 

During the talk, the customer is 
asked to suggest a reasonable price 
for the electricity used in operating 
each appliance. “By having the cus- 
tomer make his own evaluation in the 
presence of the company representa- 
tive and summing up the total,” says 
General Sales Manager J. J. Powell, 
‘‘we have found that in 90 per cent of 
the cases the customer will place more 
value on the individual services than 
we actually charge him. But until he 
separates them, appliance by appli- 
ance, the total seems too large.” 

To bution up its case, the company 
gives the customer a folder titled “An- 
alyze and Realize,” covering the 
points developed during the interview. 
Used for about five years (at a cost of 
2 cents each in lots of 10,000), the 
folder is characterized by Powell as 
“a very helpful tool.” —J.J.F. 
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First Operational Reports in! 





New ’61 Larks in actual fleet 
service save 10% * 14% 16% * 25% 


over other fleet cars 


What should you expect to gain when you put ‘61 
Larks into your own fleet? Here is a certified report 
by the United States Testing Company, based on daily 
use of The Lark under normal operating conditions 
in four giant fleets: 
All drivers were favorably impressed with 
the increased power and acceleration of 
the new Skybolt Six engine — the respon- 
= sive, easy steering of the new steering /sus- 
pension complex —the excellent handling and ma- 
neuverability all through. 
And the report makes specific cost comparisons with 
the most widely used fleet cars—Chevrolet, Ford, Ply- 
mouth, in comparable models. Here’s what you save: 











e > 
THE Ol TARK:: STUDEBAKER 


YOU HAVE TO DRIVE IT TO BELIEVE IT! 


Initial cost averages 14% less ...Insurance (with 
Illinois as the basis) costs 10% less . . . Registration 
and Taxes (Illinois) are 16% less... Tires save 
approximately 15% ... Repairs and Replacements 
(from MOTOR’s 1960 Crash Book) average 25% less 
...Gas Consumption (based on 5,000 everyday 
drivers) was more than 15% better. 


These are unmatched advantages in economy. In fact, 
they top the savings on any other compact car as well. 
And they show you why each day's mail brings such 
Lark Fleet orders as 35 for a mid-western route sales 
operator, 566 for a western state, 134 for an eastern 
taxi fleet, 51 for one telephone company, 38 for a mu- 
nicipal Police force in the southwest. 
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GET THE FULL STORY ON FLEET SAVINGS! 


Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Cerperation, Seuth Bend 27, ind. 
[] Send us informative literature only 

[] Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 

[}) Also send information on Studebaker truck savings 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADORESS 
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Arthur Krim (Left) and Robert Benjamin (Right) of United Artists Corporation 


Good Businessmen and Heller Creative Financing 
made United Artists the Movie Industry’s Pattern for Profits 


When Arthur Krim and Robert Benjamin took over 
United Artists Corporation, film distributors, in 
1951, the firm was foundering, in a magnificent way, 
in a progressively sagging industry. Founded by 
Pickford, Fairbanks, Chaplin, and Griffith, United 
Artists owed $1 million, was losing $100 thousand 
a week. 

Lawyers Krim and Benjamin had specialized in 
the entertainment field. They knew that profits were 
at least possible in movies, and believed that dif- 
ferent business methods would make U.A. pay. 
Heller was of the same opinion. 

Heller financed United Artists’ program of acquir- 
ing films for distribution, and the Krim-Benjamin 


One billion dollars annually 
for industry 


team brought imagination, courage, and ability to 
the distribution process. 

Under a Heller financing plan designed for United 
Artists, the new management was weil in the black 
the first year, made $4 million profit last year. 


Thus, once more—this time behind the sets and 
on locations the world around—the Heller success 
combination is illustrated: Good businessmen, and 
creative financing —each useless without the other, 
extremely potent together. 

If your annual sales are upward of a quarter million, 
Heller’s new booklet may suggest how you may 
strengthen your position and increase your profits. 
Write for your copy today-—there’s no obligation. 


Write Dept. DR-1 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 « 9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17 « Fulton National Benk Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co., of California « 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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INSTANT TRANSPARENCIES: [rans- 
parencies can now be made on a 
standard copying machine for over- 
head projection, in a matter of sec- 
onds. Data can be added by running 
transparencies through the copier or 
by writing in grease pencil. “Thermo- 
Fax Projection Transparencies,’ Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





INDUSTRIAL SILENCE: A new, com- 
plete line of standard silencing devices 
is now available to reduce industrial 
noises. Five series of mufflers will 
quiet high-, medium-, low-, and pul- 
sating-velocity discharge noises of 
such equipment as blow-off valves, 
steam jet ejectors, blowers, and die- 
sels. Industrial Acoustics Company, 
Inc., 341 Jackson Ave., New York 54. 


<4 

METAL SURFACING: High-melting- 
point metals can be deposited on low- 
melting-point metals in smooth coat- 
ings as thin as .003 inch, by means of 
an oxyacetylene flame. A dual-tipped 
torch disperses hard, powdered alloys 
directly into the flame. “‘Aircospray,” 
Air Reduction Sales Company, Inc., 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


ADD-ON FILING: This new rotary file 
can be expanded without using addi- 
tional floor space. Six tiers can be 
stacked together as needed, and each 
tier has about the same capacity as 
four file drawers. For access, the 
equivalent of almost a full file drawer 
can be exposed at a time. “Speed- 
line,’ Wassell Organization, Inc., 225 
State Street West, Wesport, Conn. 


continued on page 92 





YOU 
DONT 
NEED 

ANOTHER 


WAREHOUSE! 


Sooner or later, you may run 
out of warehouse space. Most 
growing companies do. 


When that time comes, what 
will you do? 


Add onto your present ware- 
house? Build a new one? Either 
way, youd spend thousands of 
dollars at current building costs 
and add to your already high prop- 
erty taxes, maintenance and gen- 
eral overhead. Even leasing addi- 
tional space would cost as much, 
or more, in the long run. 


Frankly, we think you've got 
the extra space right now without 
knowing it. Most companies have 
floor area and ceiling heights that 
arent being used to advantage. 
With just a few simple, inexpensive 
changes, you could probably store 
at least one third more in your 
present warehouse. 


Over the years, we have im- 
proved the handling operations 
for all types of industries. In many 
instances, the results have been 
nothing short of astonishing. Per- 
haps you'd like to see what we've 
done for others. If so, write us for 
case histories about ‘companies 
like your own. No obligation, of 
course. 


RAYMOND 


® 
Originator and world’s largest 
builder of narrow aisle trucks 


The 
RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4628 Madison Street, Greene, New York 
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new hopper feeder 


QUADRUPLES 
SET SCREW 


INSERTION 
RATES 


Labor costs cut by 75% 


Changeover from manual to automatic 
insertion Of set screws is now easier 
and more profitable than ever. More 
profitable because this new, compact, 
Setko Hopper Feeder requires less 
space -— and. embodies advancements 
and refinements in design to make for 
greater operating efhciences, It is now 
possible to actually quadruple inser- 
tion rates over the hand method, 
while cutting labor costs by 75°%. 





Operation of the machine is less com- 
plicated than the hand method. All 
the operator has to do is feed the 
workpiece to the receiving pad and 
the machine automatically drives the 
screw to a predetermined depth. Every 
screw is uniformly inserted. 
Additional savings resule from a re- 
duction in rejects and floor loss. Users 
report ‘rejects have been cut to 
aimost zero and floor loss has been 
eliminated!" 

More than fifteen years of experience 
in the design, engineering and manu- 
facture of Hopper Feeders is behind 
the cost-cutting, production-increasing 
performance of this new model. 


WILL FEED ANY TYPE OF HEADLESS 
SET SCREW AND WITH ANY POINT 


fr ~~ ——— _ 


Hex Socket, Fluted Socket, Slotted or 
Slabbed heads and with any type 
point, can all be oriented and fed 
with equal efficiency. 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Send your specifications for full rece 
ommendarions and quotations. Ask 
for Cataloe 23 showing the full line 
of Setko Socket Screw Products. 
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REMOTE RECORDING: A new wireless 
communications system is designed to 
increase flexibility in such tasks as in- 
ventory control, shipping, and inspec- 
tion. The wireless microphone trans- 
mits messages to its companion tape 
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recorder at distances up to 2 
The recorder operates only when mes- 
Sages are dictated, leaving no blank 
“Remote-Tape,”’ American 
Geloso Electronics, Inc., 251 Park 
Avenue South, New York. 


spaces. 
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CUT RATE: A disposable knife re- 
portedly reduces costs of cutting, slit- 
ting, trimming, and slicing. Down time 
for sharpening or changing blades ts 
eliminated, since the knife is dis- 
carded after use. Designed for safety 
work on materials such as textiles, 
linoleum, and plastics, the Knives cost 
3 cents apiece. “7hrowaway Knives,” 
Edmund Scientific Company, Bar- 
rington, NJ, 


oe 

~~ 
CUT AND FORM: A new industrial 
press is said to both cut and form 


metal parts at speeds up to 1,000 
strokes a minute. The strokes can be 





adjusted to produce a variety of pieces 
ranging from minute electronic com- 
ponents to large parts. Dechert Dy- 


—E. G. 


namics Corp., Palmyra, Pa. 








RECORD 


STORAGE 
At Lowest Unit 
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For Inactive Records 











Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 















Send for FREE Manual! of Record Storage Practice 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mailto: Dept. DR-1 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, fil. 
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Go from $7,000 to 
$10,000 a year 


in less than 18 months 
rs INVEST IN * 


Launderamas 


Coin-Operated, Fully Automatic 
Laundry Stores 


Here is the perfect ‘‘second business” for the 
average businessman. The initial investment is 
surprisingly low. The rate of return is excep- 
tionally high-——and begins the day your store 
opens. Hundreds of businessmen have invested 
in LAUNDERAMAS in the past year and now enjoy 
substantial additions to their incomes—many 
by as much as 50°”, 

L AUNDERAMAS require no franchise fees and 
feature extremely low operating costs. There- 
fore, you can offer your customers from 40°, to 
60°%. savings on all their laundry needs. LAUN- 
DERAMAS quickly win community acceptance 
and are conducive to chain operation 

LAUNDERAMAS are investments with built-in 
security because they are ““competition-prootl ¥3: 
Their custom-desfgned equipment is able to 
handle twice the amount of clothes the average 
commercial washers handle and at half the 
utility and maintenance costs. And this out- 
standing equipment 1s available at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry 10° down 
with the balance financed at 6°; over three years 

Our nation-wide organization is ready to 
offer you years of experience in this success- 
proven field and help you develop your own 
coin-cperated laundry store business 

For complete information and name of near- 
est distributor call or write: 


DEPT. D 


EOLUX 261 MADISON AVENUE 
CORP. NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
© 1960 Zeotux Corp YUkon 6-9740 

















“Still shanghai 


SeCrEtALLES ) ax 


“All hands to the chain gang —the 
mailing must go out!” So high priced 
secretaries, bookkeepers and clerical 
workers are drafted for the dull, 
monotonous job of folding papers 
and stuffing envelopes. Routine is 
interrupted, work piles up. Sometimes 
a spell of overtime 1s required before 
the office gets back to normal. The 
girls, naturally, don’t like it. Why 
should they? 

Hand folding and stuffing are slow, 
time taking, high cost, and no longer 
justified. There’s a small compact 
machine that takes up little space, 
costs little, can be run by anybody— 
that folds and stuffs better and faster 
and cheaper than girls. It’s Pitney- 
Bowes’ Model 3300-FH Folding and 
Inserting Machine. 

The 3300-FH will fold and stuff 


a Pitney-Bowes 
= FOLDERS «INSERTERS 


Made by the originator of the postage meter .. . 139 offices in the 
U. S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 


‘Adit 
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into envelopes 500 single _ sheet 
enclosures in eight minutes. The 
inserter unit can be used separately, 
or with any PB folding machine. 
This small combined folder and 
inserter can be used for statements, 
invoices, price lists, bulletins, cards, 
stapled sheets — even your daily 
outgoing correspondence. It'seasyto = 
set, casy t0 use. It's invaluable for Thi, small, compact. low-con. combined 
billing. and fast, can be used by anyone. 
It helps avoid work interruption, 
borrowing girls, hiring temporary ae 
people, and overtime. It adds greater ws) _ gore y getngen ftp 


work capacity, and soon pays for | six enclosures at once, 
‘ » e : . 7. ae at speeds up to 
itself in even a small office. e- 6.000 an hour. 


. mm” And can be 
. - 7 ) . = y >» ~ . . : 4 
Ask any I itney Bowes office for : th attached toa PB 


details. Or send coupon for free = POSEAGE MOTE FO 


stamp and seal 


illustrated booklet and case studies. oem the stuffed 


envelopes. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of f 
latest postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


——-—-——-——-—--—- 


PriTNEY-BOowEs, INC. 
1571 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free |) illustrated booklet and 


“case studies” on PB Folding and Insert- 
ing Machines; () Postal Rate Chart. 


Vame 


Address 
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Klectricity lights the way 


»-.- and commercial banks 
play a big part in 
illuminating the nation 


Along city streets, down quiet 
suburban lanes and out across 
the byways that lead to distant 
farms-—electricity lights the na- 
tion's way. 

And commercial banks con- 
tribute. 

With loans and financial! ser- 
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vices, banks help private compa- 
nies create electricity, distribute 
extend 
new industrial and 


it and power lines to 
residential 
frontiers. 

On the consumer side, bank 
loans frequently help wire the 
home and provide'ready money 
to buy electrical appliances in 
neighborhood stores. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, the leading lender to 
business and industry, is proud 


to be a part of the commercial 
banking system that helps private 
enterprise keep America strong. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1n 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance. Corporation 
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Southern California 
Edison Com pany 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board ot Directors 
authorized the pay 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends 
COMMON STOCK 
Dividend Noe. 204 
45 cents oer shore; 


ment 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 
4. 48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 55 

28 cents per shore; 
PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4. 56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 51 

28'/y cents per shore 


Phe above dividends are pay 
able January 31 LYO! 

stockholders ot 
ary $8. Checks will be m 
from the ¢ 
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lanuary 31 





Common Stock Dividend No 
204 18 not payable upon the 
shares otf Common Stock to 
be distributed on or prior to 
February 24. 1961 as a result 
of the stock dividend de 
clared November 17, 1960 
by the Board of Directors 
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P.C. HALE. Jreasurer 


December 15, 1960 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 


Brooklyn, New York 





THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 


Avtomaticelly dotes, codes, or morks production runs of 
cortons, pockoges, filled bags, boxes, rolls, cons, etc. For 
condy monvfacturers, food pockers, distillers, oi! com 
ponies, etc. Send for free cotclogve 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
655 Berrimon Street. Brooklyn 8, N.Y. Dept. DR 











A Call for Common Sense 


The slim difference in the popular 
vote for the Presidency has some re- 
assuring factors. The farmers didn't 
vote primarily as farmers, labor didn't 
vote as labor, and the religious issue 
faded under the more immediate pres- 
sure of economic conditions. Mr. 
Kennedy still has the Democratic 
platform to pick apart plank by plank 
without getting splinters in his fingers. 
He has a vocal and substantially in- 
creased opposition in the House, and 
a promise to the voters can easily turn 
into a compromise when legislative 
sparring partners get through with it. 
[he slim difference in the popular 
vote means that President-elect Ken- 
nedy can't go it alone on a one-party 
instruction. We need a coalition pol- 
icy in foreign affairs, and a common- 
sense understanding on economics at 
home. one in which laborer, farmer, 
and business man accept their joint 
risk and responsibility in a recovery 
and growth program. Kennedy, to his 
credit, seems to realize this, and his 
Cabinet appointments look hopeful. 


Chilling the Customer 


Some years ago, the editor was in a 
depositors’ line in a small-town bank 
which had the old-time architecture 
of a Greek temple. There was an old 
Italian fruit farmer just ahead of him 
who had a handful of green leaves 
with the color and flavor of the Gov- 
ernment printing press bulging be- 
tween the covers of his bank book. 
The teller was having a dispute 
with the adding machine, and was in 
a bad mood. The fruit grower pushed 
his deposit under the wicket. 
“What's your hurry?” asked the 
teller. “Can't you see I’m busy?” 
“*Scusa me,” said the farmer, pull- 
ing back his green crop, which looked 
very attractive to less affluent people, 
such as the editor with his paycheck. 
Just then, the president of the bank 
walked by. “Good morning, Rocco,” 
he said. They shook hands. 


96 





“Put on your hat, Rocco, you're 
not in church. Some people around 
here don’t recognize a customer when 
they see one.” 

The president went back of the 
wicket and elbowed the teller aside. 
“We're never too busy to take your 
money, Rocco. We need some of it, 
you know, to pay our tellers.” 

The story may not be typical of 
banking techniques and customer re- 
lations, even in those days, but it does 
reflect the attitude toward an institu- 
tional image in which prestige had be- 
come an oppressive and negative 
force in its influence on employees. 

Modern banking has done much to 
erase this picture, and to change the 
attitude of its men and women who 
meet depositors. The bank is no 
longer a mausoleum for money, 
but the laboratory where it is proc- 
essed into a dynamic instrument of 
credit. 

When we attempt to‘create an im- 
pression, we have to make a distinc- 
tion between dignity and snobbery, 
between assurance and chill assump- 
tions of prestige. Commercial bank 
architecture has shifted from the old 
museum design, with its funereal 
shadows, to emphasis on space and 
light, with room for the good-na- 
tured atmosphere that evokes a smile 
on a tellers face. If banks have 
learned their lesson, it is still to be 
learned in some auto showrooms, de- 
partment stores, and especially in the 
“carriage trade” shops. “Pride goeth 
before a fall,” in sales volume as well 
as self-esteem. 


Scrambled Ratios 


An unfortunate transposition of 
type occurred in “14 Important Ra- 
tios in 24 Wholesale Lines” on page 
95 of our November issue. To make 
amends, we are offering a brochure of 
the complete, correct ratios with com- 
ment. If you want a copy, write to the 
Reviewing Stand, DUN’s REVIEW, 99 
Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 

—A.M.S. 





when he turns to the Yellow Pages, 
he’s ready to buy 


Advertise regionally or nationally? Then it’s vital to 
complete your selling cycle by advertising in the Yellow 
Pages. The Yellow Pages reaches your customers at a 
vital time — right when they’re ready to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can run sell- 
ing advertising in the Yellow Pages — ads that support 
and strengthen your campaign. | 

Another National Yellow Pages Service feature: you 
buy any combination of up to 4,000 directories across 


the country to fit your marketing pattern. And no red 
tape. One contact, one contract, one monthly bill cover 
your NYPS program. 

For details on how you can sell 
better, contact your National 
Yellow Pages Service representa- 
tive through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 
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That real cost figure tells him why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


When a bearing fails, a new one will cost, say, Like any plant-wide operation procedure, 
S50 Rut if that failed ar] an organize d lubrication system which will 


1st 


iction line, the resultin; prevent the vast majority of equipment fail- 
owntime an iOS ‘oduction can ‘un tne bill UTES hastocome fromthe top. Forthis reason, 
ip to $3,000 or more i nd flé : your read lubricat On i8 a manage ment responsibility. 
replacement cost For a preview of what Organized Lubrica- 
Only manage? ct a cure for this tion can accomplish in your plant, we invite 
severe bite out of profits. Here’s why: you to see our new movie “Stop Loss with 
A failed part is only a symptom; very often Organized Lubrication.” For an early show- 
le cause is improper lubrication. The part ing, write: 
can be replaced but the cause remains. The Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
machine will fail again York, N. Y., Dept. D-172. 
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LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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